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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable, ln case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ sesponsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
COUNTRY Lifk can alone be taken as evidence of accertance Zhe name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A/ SS, 

Those who send photographs ave reguested to state the price required 
for sveproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual sates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 
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suserlion, the mininuin spa bemg 1alf an ne h, vimiadleiy 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per insertion. Ali Advertise- 
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THE PRESERVATION | 
OF OUR RARE BIRDS 


OO late for publication last week there arrived here 

an interesting and important letter from the Royal 

Society for the Protection of Birds. Since then it nas 

appeared in several of our daily contemporaries, and, 
therefore, much as we are in sympathy with the 

opinions it sets forth, and the objects it was meant to 
obtain, it would be superfluous to reprint it now. But the 
substance of the communication is at the moment of very 
great importance. We are just coming on to the time when 
the wild birds begin the breeding season in earnest. Already 
reports have been sent in of the earliest nests, and it may 
be expected that these will multiply during the ensuing weeks. 
Now the appeal came particularly from the Watchers’ Committee, 
whose object in life is the protection, at their breeding-grounds, 
of rare species of birds, among which are enumerated the white- 
tailed eagle. chough, bearded tit, Kentish plover, stone-curlew, 
dotterel, red-necked phalarope, pintail duck, roseate and other 
terns and the great skua. The method by which the birds are 
protected is very well known. They station watchers in the various 
districts in which the breeding takes place, having them throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, from the eagle’s eyrie in 
Shetland to the nesting-places of the Kentish plover on the shingle 
flats of Dungeness. We have recently had special reason to 
emphasise the need of this guardianship. It might be supposed, 
as the representatives of the Watchers’ Committee say, that the 
inaccessibility of many of these places would prove a protection 
in itself. This is far from being the case, however, because the 
demand for natural history specimens has brought into existence 
a class of traders who call themselves collecting naturalists, and 
who take means to offer their customers not single specimens, but 
clutches of British-taken eggs. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Harvie- 
Brown, the well-known Scottish naturalist, sent us a circular 
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used by one of those gentry. In this it was stated that the 
advertiser was going to make a collecting tour of the Western Isles, 
and could undertake to furnish, at a price, to those who wished 
them, the eggs and stuffed specimens of birds that had become 
extremely rare, the St. Kilda wren being one of those especially 
mentioned. He relied on the fact that the nearer the bird is to 
extinction, the more valuable are it and its eggs in the market. 
It was a barefaced attempt to make money out of the extermina- 
tion of some of the most interesting species of English wild birds, 
but it was no solitary endeavour. As we have had occasion to 
point out more than once, whoever is desirous of obtaining 
specimens of the nests and eggsof the rarest species can always do 
so in this country, in spite of the various Acts of Parliament meant 
for their protection. There is a constant and regular trade, which 
it is the object of the society to which we have referred to stop. 
Obviously, its continuation means the utter destruction of many 
species that are now thinned down to an almost disappearing point 
of rarity. 

With ail the exertions possible we do not say that it will be 
possible to maintain indefinitely certain species of birds which for 
obscure, and to us with our scanty knowledge incomprehensible 
reasons have been diminishing for many centuries. If we take those 
birds mentioned in the letter by the watchers of the society, we find 
several birds mentioned whose doom it would be difficult to obviate. 
The numbers of the chough and the bearded tit, for example, 
grow smaller year by year. The dotterel and roseate terns are 
visibly declining in numbers, and even the great skua is 
less frequent than used to be the case. His is the more curious 
case, because nothing is changed in the conditions under which 
he obtains his food. The seas over which he roams are 
exactly what they used to be, and the gulls which he compels to 
disgorge their food have multiplied exceedingly under the pro- 
tection afforded by Parliament; yet the numbers of the skua grow 
smaller, and no one can exactly tell the reason. The bearded 
tit is threatened with extinction, because of the curtailment of his 
breeding-grounds by drainage. The case of these birds is analo- 
gous to that of the bittern, which everyone would like to have 
retained in our avifauna; but the extension of cultivation spoiled 
its haunts, and nothing could save it. On the other hand, every 
student of natural history is aware how often it occurs thata 
species diminished to the verge of extinction has revived again for 
reasons as difficult to explain as those which militated against 
its existence. Therefore, the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds is doing a necessary and very useful work. It appoints, 
in the various places where rare birds are in the habit of 
breeding, watchers who receive a weekly salary throughout 
the nesting season, and who hinder the spoliation to which 
the nests would be subjected if they were left unguarded. 
As a rule, they are men of high character who fulfil 
their duties admirably; but to make assurance doubly sure 
members of the Watchers’ Committee visit them from time to 
time, and test their reports by personal inspection. Its work 
has been going on for the last five years, and the results have 
been sufficiently satisfactory to justify the continuation of the 
vigilance and outlay necessary to keep all this machinery in 
motion. 

The aim of those who wrote the letter of which we have 
made a text is frankly te obtain funds for the payment of these 
watchers and other necessary expenses. It is certainly not 
unfair that they should be allowed to publish such an appeal. 
There is no reason in the world why a very small section of 
the community should be called upon to bear all the expenses 
incidental to the preservation of our rare birds; for in the 
highest sense of the term the creatures of the air, the 
beasts of the field and the fishes of the sea are the property 
of all who take their pleasure abroad. They amuse and delight 
the eye, they feast the ear and they minister to that insatiable 
curiosity regarding their manifestation of life that seems to be 
essential to existence, if not part of existence itself. Whoever 
destroys them is acting against the public good, and we have 
the greatest sympathy with a society which exists for the purpose 
of protecting the wild creatures of this country from the hands 
of the depredator, whether he goes by the name of a pot-hunter 
or of a collecting naturalist. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 

William Erskine. Mrs. William Erskine is the daughter 

ot the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Ward, and her marriage to the Hon. 

William Erskine, M.V.O., brother of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, took place on Tuesday last. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 
of readers if tuey wou d forwurd tne corresbondence at once to him, 
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IR EDWARD STRACHEY’S answer to the question 
about diphtheria in wood-pigeons illustrates once more 


the slackness of our Government departments. — It 

was to the effect that the Board of Agriculture is 

aware of the prevalence of the disease in several coun- 
ties in England. He went on to say that “they 
stood scientific investigations were being made, the 
of which would be carefully watched,” and, further, he did 
not think that a Commission was necessary. 
whether the was dangerous to 
to bring before the Local Government Board. Now all this 
is being very considerably behind the fair. ‘The disease appeared 
last year, and even then was not new. It has been studied 
by experts engaged to do so by public journals, but there are 
a great many questions connected with it which the Government 
might have been expected to solve. There 


unde 
results 


The question 


disease man he intended 


is doubt in the 
minds of the average man as to whether the disease is com- 
municable to those who eat wood-pigeons. 
at any rate, has been very much checked by the outbreak. In 
the second place, is it possible that infection may be carried to 
other birds? Some hold—-erroneously, we hope—that chickens 
may catch diphtheria from wood-pigeons ; others, that pheasants 
may be infected with the disease. These surely are matters that 
the Board of Agriculture ought to have dealt with promptly. It 
is continually issuing pampolets; and here is a subject eminently 
fitted for authoritative treatment. We want something very 
much more than the old formula, that “ scientific investigations 
are being carefully watched, and that the subject is to be brouglit 
before some other department.” 


The sale of pigeons, 


A very gtave addition is made to the milk scare by the 
latest re port of Dr. W. Collingridge, Medical Officer of Health 
to the City of London. After enumerating the number of 
samples taken, and the places where they were obtained, he goes 
on to draw the following sweeping inferences from the reports of 
the bacteriologists. These are that the reports “ clearly prove 
that, practically, no precautions are taken by either the farmers 
or the wholesale dealers in London to insure that the milk for 
which they are responsible is not a vehicle for the conveyance of 
tuberculosis.” He that the board of Agriculture 
should failing the effectual surveillance by the 
local authority, and such authority he would charge with the 
expenses. Iie enumerates a number of other factors that conduce 
to the unwholesomeness of London milk. Some of the churns 
from London 
without any effort being made by the dairy company to see that 
they have been cleaned. Unlocked and unsealed cliurns are stili 
in use, and they admit dust and other impurities. The system 
of mixing at the railway stations is still adopted by railway com- 
panies. He that no matter precautions are 
taken on the farm, the milk supply will never be pure until these 
evils are remedied, and it is difficult indeed not to endorse and 


suggests 


take action, 


are returned in many instances unscalded and 


considers what 


echo his argun.euts. 


Far from there being any reduction as yet in the price of 
butter, a still greater increase is to be noted. In some quarters 
it has been suggested that there must have been some kind of 
**corner’’ made in it to account for the rise; but there 1s no need 
to seek for a remote explanation like this when a simple cause 1s 
ithand. The scar ity is undoubtedly due to the pre valence of 
drought in Australia and New Zealand. A secondary cause is 


that, owing to the legislation about milk-blended butter, there has 
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It is now 
many consumers 


been a considerable withdrawal of it from the market. 
with margarine, and a 
refuse to purchase it. This, of 
demand tor butter. At the 
dealers is about 1s. 4d. a pound, and the retail traders are said 
to be suffering considerably, many of their 
sales are effected on contract at a uniform price throughout the 
year, the result being that many of them are losing as much as 
2d. a pound. <A good deal of talk bas been going on about the 
advisability of English farmers turning their attention to butter- 
making; but even vet the price realised is not so remunerative as 
that to be obtained from milk, and it 
that the , 
temporary in character, and that butter will once more become 
cheap as soon as the advance 
pastures. 


classed along vreat 


course, has increased the 


pure inoment, the price to 


because a great 


has also to be taken into 


account scarcity as lar aS one can see, 1s 


purely 


ol spring bevins to renovate the 


A very important decision has been given in the Court of 
Appeal by the Master of the Rolls and the Lords Justices 
Moulton and buckley. The case 
killed by an accident in the course of his employment. The 


was that of a waiter who was 


question was one arising out of the difference between tips and 
The man had been paid at the rate of 12s. 6d. a week 
in cash, and his board and 
His employers were willing to pay compensa 


wages. 
lodgings, estimated at another 
12s. 6d. a week. 
tion on the basis of 25s. a week wage, but his representatives 
contended that his tips also should be taken into account; they 
amounted to from 1os. to 12s. a week. The county court judge 
decided in favour of the employers, holding that as they paid him 
a reasonable wage they had no responsibilities for the extras he 
received. The Court of Appeal, however, has decided otherwise, 
giving judgment in favour of the appellant with costs, The case 
must strike one as being hard on the employers, who have no 
control whatever over the amount of tips that a servant may 
should be 
heid answerable in a compensation case to the extent of the 
eratuities On the other hand, it is just po ible that the 
decision may much-needed blow at the system of 
tipping in restaurants. Already in some establi 
kind notices are conspicuously placed on the walls intimating 
Where this is done we 
assume that the employers will Le able to escape responsibilities 
If they pay their men properly, no 
one can dispute that this would be a very proper result. 


receive. ‘Therefore, it seems unreasonable that they 


strike a 
hments of thi 


that no gratuities are allowed. may 


lor tips as part of wages. 


DOG SHOW, 


is old, 


\T THE 
The few, to whom the game 
And championships a threadbare theme 
Too prudent to accept as gold 
The dross of popular esteem, 
Resign themselves to fate, and draw 


Comfort from slumber in the straw. 


The rest, unable to 
What freak of fortune treats them thus 


urimise, 
Examine with bewildered eyes 

The show, the concourse and the fuss; 
While in the crowds that know no end 


They wait the coming of a friend; 


That one and only He or She, 

Familiar footstep, voice and hand, 
That power who orders destiny, 

And scarce could fail to understand 
The puzzle—but would loose the chain 
To lead the lost ones home again. 
\lert and anxious, they contemn 


The tribute of the 
Of little moment seems to them 


stranyer’s gaze ; 
The critic’s calumny or praise 

fhe coloured tickets overhead 

Whereon their triumphs may be read 

Ah! comfort take 
Life falls between the 

With dreary intervals that make 


weary prisons rs, 
sweet and sad 


When that dul! hour of vours shall cease 
\nd rapture follow on release. 


The glad conclusion yet more glad, 


ALFRED COCHRANI 


Among the martyrs to science must be numbered Dr. Hall 


Edwards of Birmingham, who has had to have his left hand 
amputated owing to its infection with the disease called X-ray 
Dr. Hall-Edwards some tine ago explained to a 
medical journal the injurious effects resulting from his 
constant work with Réntgen rays. They 
excessive painfulness on the bac k oO his hands, and he ( ould only 
very 


dermatitis. 


produced warts of 


retain the suppleness of his fingers by submitting to a 
The disease became intensified until it lett 


painful operation. 
nicht is al 


no option but the removal of his left hand, Hi 
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affected. Dr. Hall-Edwards was the first operator with the 
famous rays in this country, and had before devoted a great part 
of his life to the application of electricity to surgery. It is not 
ikely that those who follow in his steps will have to go in fear of 
similar martyrdom, as apparatus has now been invented in the 
shape of steel armlets, gauntlets and aprons made from a 
material opaque to the rays. These, used in conjunction with 
specially constructed screens, promise to future operators 


immunity from the very painful disease which has attacked 
Dr. Hall-kdwards. 


For many years the Nineteenth Century was a mouthpiece of 
the intellectual forces of Great Britain. Sir James Knowles, 
whose death in his seventy-seventh year ts now to be deplored, 
had the good fortune of possessing as his [riends two of the most 
influential Englishmen of their time, nameiy, Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Gladstone. Each in his own way had an almost super- 
human faculty for understanding temporary drifts of opinion. 
Fennyson’s mind was especially receptive of scientific discovery 


ind intellectual progress, while on the side of politics ind social 


lite Mr. Gladstone was equally alert and retentive. With these 
two beside him, and backed by all the ablest men of the day, 
whose friendship he had the art ot cultivating, Sir James 


Knowles was able to bring out bis periodical month alter 
month with a reflection of the best thought of his time in it. 
He had a great journalist’s talent, the same quality that made 
Delaine, Mudford and Greenwood, 
clever and talented man, interested in metaphysics, a practical 


In other respects he was a 


and sound architect, who appreciated all that was good in 
belles lettres. Adced to this (and, perhaps, it was another secret 
of success) was that love of a lord which is said to be 
characteristic of Englishmen. In his case it took the shape of 
a partiality for those high and sounding names which caught the 
publre eye as they looked at the advertisement sheet of lis 
journal, 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who is always most informing when 
he leaves the beaten path of politics, made some interesting 
remarks at a house dinner of the Authors’ Club on Monday night. 
In eulogising the profession of an author, as one that took him 
away from the din of political strife and the vicissitudes of 
fortune and lusiness, he went on to pomnt out what a mess we 
make of teaching literature m our schools and colleges. On this 
topic he might have expounded with excellent effect. Some years 
ago there was a great outcry about the ignorance of their own 
literature in which students were allowed to remain, but the results 
are almost as ce plot ible as was the evil that they sought tocure. In 
these days of written examinations, no sooner is a subject recom 
mendedthan it becomes athemeof innumerable hand-books. What 
passes for teaching Lenglish literature in our places of learning is 
a mass of dates, names and other tacts. “ A period” is taken 
up, and when examination day comes questions are set that may 
indeed test the knowledge of the pupil, but are not calculated in 
any way to disclose his appreciation of the merits, or his recogni- 
tion of the demerits, of the author he has studied. It is, however, 
very easy to make a complaint and show how we fall short. Much 
more difficult is it to build up a new scheme by which its short- 
comings would be avoided. , 


\ correspondent sends us a homely little story presenting 
the character of the late King of Portugal in a pleasant light. 
lle was travelling by the train from Cintra to Lisbon, and at the 
former place saw the King of Portugal, accompanied by a single 
equerry in plain clothes, get into a first-class carriage. \t 
Lisbon the King got out and went along the platform to the 
guard's van, where the guard handed him out a cage containing 
some canaries, covered over with brown paper. The King took 
the cage himself, and walked up the platform with it to his 
carriage, while those who recognised him bowed and raised a 
slight cheer. The anecdote is perfectly trivial, but the picture it 
presents is pleasing. 


Seldom have we heard of a more infamous proposal than 
has come from a church near Worcester. It appears that, funds 
heing wanted for purposes of restoration, the churchwardens 
have entered into negetiations with Mr. Picrpont Morgan for the 
sale of the ancient church chalice. Mr. Morgan has made a 
strong bid for it, but, fortunately, the local feeling has been 
aroused, and the Chancellor of the diocese is urged not to grant 
the necessary faculty. Mr. Willis Bund, with humour character- 
istically dry and ironical, in an address to the Worcester 
Archeological Society, said the “chalice was to be added 
to a collection of Engh sh and foreign chalices and a pyx which 
adorned Mr. Morgan's table, an array which suggested to him the 
feast of Belshazzar."" If we think that this, the holiest vessel 
of the church, had been used for over 300 years at the 
Communion, we may well understand the anger and indignation 
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against those who would part with it for money towards restora- 
tion. It is also, too, easy to surmise what kind of restoration 
it would be that was founded upon the sale of one of the most 
interesting relics of the past belonging to the church. 


The only practical questions at issue between Mr. Jackson 
and his critics in the controversy long drawn out over the 
restoration of Winchester Cathedral are, whether his drastic 
treatment of the aisle vaulting was necessary or clever; 
whether burying the exposed face of old stones can be regarded 
as preserving ancient work ; and whether black pointing to white 
stone is a good way of maintaining the tone and texture of an 
historic building. These are the matters which interest those 
who desire old buildings to be maintained; but, unfortunately, 
they are passed by in Mr. Jackson's latest communication. 
Ihe space he occupies has enabled him to lay down two canons 
of criticism. An architect, Mr. Thackeray Turner, has criticised 
Mr. Jackson's method of restoration ; to do so is unprofessional ; 
Anathema Sit! An amateur, Lord Balcarres, has followed the 
same course; to do so is ignorant; Anathema Sit! This is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end of Mr. Jackson. 


THE SONG OF THE TRAMP. 
Give me the breath of a country road, 
The talk of the leaves in the wind; 
Give me the scent of the great hav-load, 
And the trail it leaves behind! 
All the world over man may range, 
There’s nothing it offers that I would change, 
Nothing to barter I care, 
For the dear green look of an English way, 
When the dog-rose laughs on a summer day, 
In the sweet old English air! 
Give me the wine that’s hid in dells, 
And bubbles to my call; 
Unending store in woodland cells, 
For birds, beasts, men and all. 
Some old gnarled root my best armchair, 
The sward the table for my fare, 
So dines the wandering one ; 
Treasures and ygauds bestrew my path, 
No finer carpet monarch hath 
Than the moss I lie upon. 
Give me the song of the whisp’ring brook, 
Winding its way to the sea; 
Give me the cry of the sailing rook, 
The hum of the passing bee! 
Take your cities and gold and state, 
I upon Nature’s mood will wait, 
Whether she smile or sigh ; 
Sick or sorry, for ever I'll tramp, 
A rick my bed, and the moon my lamp, 
And under a hedge I'll die! 
R. S. WARREN BELL. 


Nothing that has happened at Cambridge for a long time has 
given such a shock as the granting of a “Blue” (and a “full 
Blue” too) for hockey. It has horrified those who had the right to 
the “ Blue” for rowing and cricket at a time when there were no 
others. They have endured with a moderate equinimity 
seeing the sacred colour adorning the players of both Rugby 
and Association football, and also the champions in_ the 
athletic sports, but now that it has come to how key a game ol 
which even the gentle golfer speaks with contumely when his 
Royal and Ancient pastime is likened to it—then, indeed, it is felt 
that all splendour 1s taken out of the hue which was once worn 
so proudly. What can it be that has happened to the world in 
which the sigus of the times are so changed? Mercifully, the 
importance of the “ Blue” does not always loom quite so largely 
as it did in undergraduate days. 


It is very singular that the fallow deer in Epping Forest 
should have decreased so markedly as is shown by the last report 
of the Corporation Committee. They were down to a very 
small number in 1860, on account of the practically unchecked 
poaching, and in these circumstances there was no difficulty in 
understanding why their numbers should diminish ; but since that 
date the poaching has been held severely in hand, and there were 
said to be nearly 300 of them a little while back. The census 
is probably a pretty accurate one, for they are not so evasive 
as the roe, of which there are % few in the forest, and which are 
nearly certain to increase. It would be a great pity if the 
Epping Forest fallow deer were to die out, for they are of a 
distinct variety from those fallow which we commonly see in 
parks. They are much darker in colour, and are supposed to be 
representative of the Old English deer. But when the ordinary 
fallow escape from parks and become wild they show no tendency 
to revert to the darker type. 
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SOME NESTING 


ORGEOUS plumage and grace of form have so often 
proved fatal gifts to their bird possessors that one is 
tempted tc wonder how it is that the kingfisher, 
with his plumage of almost tropical brilliance, still 
survives in numbers. On the two North Country 

rivers, the Ribble and the Hodder, by whose banks | love to 
roam in search of studies for the camera, I seldom fail to 
catch a glimpse of the “‘azure Halcyon” flashing past me low 
over the surface of the water: 
There came, 

Swift as a meteor’s shining flame, 

\ kingfisher from out the brake, 

And almost seemed to leave a wake 

Of brilliant hues behind, 
These vivid lines trom Faber describe the meteoric flight 
which protects the kingfisher from gun and camera alike. But 
there is a period when all wild creatures may be exposed to the 
harmless marksmanship of the photographer and free from the 
vandal’s gun. In spite of the anglers, who grumble at thei 
depredations among the trout hatcheries, these are still protected 
by law during the nesting season. No observer has as good 
opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the habits of birds than, 
and can exhibit such concrete proof of his title to describe 
them as, the patient photographer who has_ waited hour by 
hour in some sheltered hiding-place near their nests. It is 
no difficult matter to the experienced naturalist to find a 
kingfisher’s home. A white patch on the ground below a sandy 





A Taylor. 


bank soon betrays its presence. Sand-martins also bore their 
tunnels in similar situations, but without this imprudent indication 
of their presence. The whitened ground below the nest is so 
sure an indication that the family is in residence that, when 


HABITS OF 


FOURTEEN DAYS OLD. 
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THE KINGFISHER. 





A. T7aylor. BEFORE 17S EVES ARE OPENED, Copyright 
passing in a train near toa certain brook, it 1s actually possible 
by this sign to tell correctly if a pair of birds are nesting there 
without ever visiting the place. 

Another point which the nest of the kinefisher in be 
readily distinguished from that 
of the sand-martin 1s the shape 
f the entrance to their respec 
tive tunnels. That of the former 
is a vertical oval, while the 


latter resembles a_ horizontal 
oval. Though so much smaller 
than the kingfisher, sand 
martins have been known to 
enter his premises in_ the 
owner's absence and scratch 


But such 
evictions are rarely possible, as 


out his nest and eggs. 


the kingfishers are usually incu 
bating eggs when. the and 
martins arrive. The favourite 
site for a kingfisher’s tunnel is 
the bare face of some short bank 
by stream or river side, where 
thre il is soft and dry Phe 
entrance is often cleverly con 
cealed underneath an overhang 
ing sod or tree root, well above 
high-water mark. The lenyth 
of the borings varies slightly with the softn of the earth. In 
loose, sandy soil, which is easy to work, these may extend a distance 
of 3ft. On the other hand, if the earth be hard and roots interfere, 
the bird may be visible sitting on the eggs. ‘The normal tunnel 





A. Zaylor. 


LITTLE UNFINISHED GEMS, 


AGED TWENTY-THREE DAYS, 


Copyright 
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they raised a b d there ind suffered the inconvenience of having 





1. Taylor A CAUTIOUS EXIT. Copyright 
to vo to the river th miles away before even a morsel of food 
could be obtained; for no fish could possibly live in the impure 
water of the brook. 

\s I have nowhere seen any description of their chara 
teristic method of starting their excavations, it may be of interest 


to mention it here. Instead of clinging against the sheer face of 
the bank while digging, like the sand-martin, the kingfisher fli 

at the point selected, driving in its beak and loosening portions of 
the soil at each thrust till enough has been removed to afford a 
foothold. Progress then becomes very quick. Tosave the birds 
this labour a naturalist friend of mine conceived the idea of 
cutting out tunnel entrances in favourable places, and some of these 
were invariably taken possession of and continued by the birds. 
lhe young birds which appear in the photographs were reared in 
a nest provided on this co-operative system. A hole was begun 
in a spot chosen to suit the photographer and duly annexed by a 
pair of kingfisher llere, to reach the young birds, in ordet 
to photograph them, a lateral cutting was made, as the nest was 
too far below the level of the bank-top to admit of the more 


usual method f sinking a shaft direct from above, after 
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locating the exact 
position of the nest 
by inserting a stick 
inte the gallery. 
Any attempt to en 
large the boring to 
admit an arm 
causes the birds 
to desert. The 
usual complement 
oft seven egys Was 
laid in this. nest 
within three weel 
after the birds had 
taken possessicn 
ot the hole 
begun for them. 
The five young 
birds that hatched 
out were photo- 
graphed at inter- 
vals of ten, seven 
teen and twenty- 
three days from the 
time ot leaving th 
egg. At the expira- 
tion of twenty-four days from this date they had all flown. An 
illustration shows an unfledged youngster betore he has opened his 
eyes and sprouted into the spiky jacket in which he appears with 
his brothers and sisters in the next portrait, which represents the 
family at the age of fourteen days. In the ensuing group we see 
the young birds at the age of twenty-three days, when the un: why 
heaths of the pen feathers have blossomed into the beautiiul 
plumage of maturity, the blue of various shades on the back and 
head blending harmoniously with the dark and light green of the 
wings. A little later the orange red of the breast will assume a 
richer tint, yet even now these little unfinished eems are very 
beautiful. 
Natural history photographers deplore missed opportunities 
ind disappointments, but they also witness sights which more 
than atone for these. The picture of five young kingfishers, in 


colour, almost possessing the brilliant hues of their gorgeous 
parents, and perched contentedly on a twig, will never be 
forgotten. The little fellows proved very patient sitters, 
displaying the utmost nonchalance under the embarrassing 
eve of the len The simultaneous unanimity of their move 
ments Was very com il, and suggetted a squad of soldiers 
at drill. When undisturbed by any noise, they “stood easy” 
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and preened their feathers. On hearing 
a noise to their right they all stiffened 
together and stood “eyes right,” and 
s9 On. 

The pictures of the old birds were 
obtained in the usual way by concealing 
the camera and releasing the shutter by 
means of a long piece of tubing held by 
the photographer in hiding some 5oft 
away. The old birds when entering 
flew straight into the hole without paus- 
ing. On leaving the orifice a momentary 
delay at the entrance gave the photo- 
grapnera better opportunity ior a snap- 
shot of the bird in the act of looking 
round to see whether the coast was clear 
of enemies before taking flight. The 
photograph of the bird with the fish in 
its mouth was awarded a prize in the 
Thornton Pickard Shutter Company's 
competition, and is reproduced here by 
their permission. An * ancient and fish- 
like smell’ of a peculiarly offensive 





nature pervades a kingfisher’s nest when A. Taylor. READY TO DART OFF ON (78S METEORIC FLIGH 7. Copyright 
cut into, due to the decaying fish refuse 7 

and also, possibly, to the actual materials of which the nest is in this neighbourhoo 1 A small trout hate hery near one ol the 
composed, which consist entirely of ejected fish bones. So far streams in this vicinity is occasionally visited by kingfishers, but 
as I could see the diet supplied to the young kingfishers consisted then only in flood-time, when minnows are unobtainible in the 
mainly of minnows and roach. No doubt, kingfishers also take swollen and discoloured waters of the main rivers. Tor this ind 
their toll of trout fry, a luxury for which they pay a heavy penalty cretion they are killed without mercy. On ashort stump, a point 


of vantage, a trap is set upon which the unwary 
birds alight, and in this manner as many a 
fiiteen have been cruelly done for in a week or 
two during autumn, and this occurs year alter 
year. The keeper of the hatchery even carries 
his persecutions further than this and exploring 
the river-sides, blocks up the nest tunnels with 
stones. In this way the imprisoned birds are left 
to die of starvation. I possess a photograph of 
seven young kingfishers thus butchered to make 
an angler’s holiday. An appeal tothe humanity 
of anglers would not be out of place; it is for 
their benefit that this slaughter is committed. 
Considering the beauiy of the bird, its relative 
scarcity and its comparative harmlessness, this 
brutality is quite without warrant. Not all the 
pleasure of angling consists In the actual catching 
of fish, The true * disciple of the gentle Izaak” 
refreshes his spirit with the beauties of Nature 
around him, and of these surely none is more 
lovely than that **sea-blue bird of March,” the 
one tropically-clad feathered thing of which our 
british rivers can boast. A few trout less is a 
small price to pay for such a gorgeous addition 
to the charm ot our river reaches. 


THE MCC. XI, IN 
; AUSTRALIA. 


NGLAND, «te., an Eleven of England, 
has lost the rubber in Australia this 
winter, and there can be no doubt 
that, though on the whole luck has 
been against us, Australia has shown 

itself the stronger side. We do not think 
Australia a really strong side, for reasons that 
may be discussed in a future article, but it i 
too strong for the eleven now battling for 
England. Nor can this be wondered at, tor it 
is becoming increasingly more and more difficult 
for us to send out anything like our best side. 
It has always been the case that some of our 
leading amateurs have felt unable to undertake 
the trip; but now several of the professiona 

have followed their example. If we want to 
do ourselves credit in the future, an Australian 
trip must be taken really seriously. There 
must be in the minds of the cricketing public 
of this country a feeling that if the journey be 


taken at all, it must be only with our best 
thirteen or fourteen cricketers, and sacrifices 
must be made for the cricket reputation of 
this country. If this is to be done, an 


Australian tour must be undertaken not once 
in three years, but at the most once in five 
years. One more Test Match has to be played; 
but in the four that have been played two points 


A. Tayior WELL CAUGHT: A MEMORABLE SIGHT, Copyright. strike us 





, aud these are, first, the impotence of our 
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slow bowling, and, second, the dull monotony and slowness of the 
scoring. Leflore dealing with these points, it must be said that 
though the last match was disappointing, on the whole our men 
have played well ; but to realise this properly we must consider the 
composition of the side. ‘Taking batting first, only four out of the 
filteen have ever been asked to represent either the Gentlemen or 
the Players in the great annual match at Lord’s, and these are 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Hutchings, Braund and Hobbs. If England 
had to be represented by its absolutely best side, our short- 
comings are at once apparent, for our four leading batsmen, 
Mr. Fry, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Foster and Hayward, are absent. It 
is true that Mr. Jackson may not be in practice ; but nobody can 
doubt that if he had practised he would have been as good as 
ever. As faras batting ts concerned, therefore, it 1s hardly too 


much to say thatin Australia now we only have a second eleven. 
In bowling the case is different, and it is doubtful if our side 
could be strengthened materially in this respect. The great 


failure, so far, has been Biythe; but Rhodes and Braund have 
been useless also. Blythe is the best slow bowler we have got. 
Fielder and Barnes are probably our two best fast bowlers; but 
itis rather humiliating to confess that we do not seem able to 
produce a breaking-both-ways bowler like Schwarz, Vogler o1 
Faulkener. In fielding the side is neither better nor worse than 
most touring elevens; but some most disastrous catches have 
been dropped, the missing of Hill in the Adelaide match almost 
certainly losing the match. 

lo take each match somewhat in detail, the first at Sydney 
was so close that it may, not unfairly, be said that England lost 
it because Humphries, the great wicket-keeper, was not played. 
Mr. Young did his best, and did it fairly well in the first innings. 
Lut in these days, considering that the whole plan of campaign 
is to get batsmen caught behind the wicket, and the large 
number of chances that go to the wicket-keeper standing back, 
and remembering also that Mr. Young has to play in glasses, 
which in such a hot climate must be a great handicap, to have 
dropped Humphries was a great error. The scoring was not for 
these days unduly large; but the rate of run- getting was 
depressingly slow, and it was lucky that a great finish made the 
pectators forget the shortcomings in this respect. The English 
batting, as a whole, lacked distinction; the two Nettinghamshire 
men, G. Gunn and Hardstaff, alone really distinguished 


themselves, though Braund did fairly. The second match 
it Melbourne was a counterpart of the first, except that the 
| nylishmen, gong in tor the final innings, snat hed a wonderful 
victory, ike the Australians did at Sydney; but the batting was 
much better, Mr. Hutchings playing a grand first’ innings, 
and Barnes and Fielder’s tinal stand was one of the most 
dramatic incidents in the whole history of first-class cricket. 
Phe run-getting was again terribly slow, yet again did a close 
finish redeem the situation. The third match at Adelaide was 
played under trying circumstances, as the heat was so terrific, 


} 


roodeg. to ttodeg. in the shade, that it was impossible for 
Englishmen to do themseives justice. Especially was this 
he case for the fast bowlers, and during this tour it bas 
been only the fast bowlers that could get the Australians 
out, \n extraordinary stand by Hill and I[Ilartigan turned 
the whole match, thoush both were badly missed; but the 
temperature made it almost dangerous to play, and both sides 
ullered considerably. Ihe Australians tully deserved thei 
victory, but the heat was such that the match was hardly a fait 
test. The result of the first two matches, and putting aside the 
Adelaide match, left the elevens fairly equal. The fourth 
mateh at Melbourne was one of strange vicissitudes. The 
Englishmen began by a really first-rate performance, that of 
vetting out the Australians for 214 on a perfect wicket, and then 
came a crushing piece of bad luck in the shape of rain, and next 
day the wicket was very difficult. This finished the match, for 
\rmstrong, when the wicket got easier, played a splendid innings, 
and the Englishmen, on going in a second time wanting a huge 
score to win, collapsed badly on a good wicket, and it was this 
collapse that showed the weakness of the batting ; there was no 
ry, Hlayward or Foster, there was a lack of fibre and real 
batting in the side, and we could not feel sanguine that on a pinch 
our men could even get 200. The luck of the rain might have 
taken the heart out ot many a side. 

The system of playing matches to a finish and sauntering 
through five or six days’ cricket, scoring about 220 runs a day, 
has always been abhorrent to all old-iashioned cricketers, and 
some of us rejoice at the fact that in these matches the 
Australian public seemed to feel the monotony to an unmistak- 
able extent. In England, luckily, such matches, as a rule, must 
always be out of the question; but it does not appear certain that 
even in Australia the public will stand much more of it, nor can 
this be wondered at. Here is the case of terribly true and fast 
wickets and fast bowling, everything, in fact, tending to assist 
and promote, at any rate, lively cricket, and yet, if the accounts 
are to be believed, the only thing wanted to give proper effect to 
the circumstances was a band playing the “ Dead March.’ This 
playing to a finish seems to have a blighting effect on even 
quick-scoring batsmen like Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Trumper, 
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for only by fits and starts did they show their natural game. 
However, we are not sorry that this should have been the case, 
for it is a good object-lesson showing what should be avoided in 
this country. Playing matches to a finish is a system about 
which nothing good can be said. It is wholly abominable and 
detestable. The impotence of slow bowling is an astonishing feature 
to those who remember past history. In the sixties bowling was 
mainly fast, but Dr. W.G. Grace laughed at fast bowling, especi- 
ally as wickets began to improve and we entered on the Shaw, 
Southertonand Peate era, which lasted for twenty years. Thencame 
the Lohmann era, neither slow nor fast, and then Richardson and 
Lockwood brought us once more to the fast-bowling stage. 
This lasts still, but neither England nor Australia has been able 
to follow the lead shown by Mr. Bosanquet, and we have to 
content ourselves with the fast bowling of Fielder and Barnes, and 
on more or less soft wickets only with the slow bowling of Blythe, 
Rhodes and Dennett. Neither Blythe nor Rhodes in the three 
Test Matches in Australia this winter has been in the least 
effective. It has been owing to Fielder, barnes and Mr. Crawford 
that the damage has been done. The whirligig of time has 
brought this about, that in matches played to a finish, played on 
perfect wicketsand with batsmen taking no risks, the old-fashioned 
slow bowling, however good, is not effective, and fast bowling has 
to do un all. In the future, however, if England is to hold her 
own in the bowling line, she must find bowlers to follow Mr. 
Bosanquet’s lead; and that this is possible is proved by the fact 
that Mr. Vogler, Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Faulkener and Mr. White 
have improved vastly on the original model. R. H. L. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HILE reading the third volume of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s extraordinary drama, The Dynasts 
(Macmillan), there kept ringing in our ears the 
piteous conjecture of Tennyson’s dying Arthur 
that some God had made the world, but had 
not power to shape it as he would. For the creation of that 
microcosm, a novel or a drama, the first essential is conception. 
In this Mr. Hardy is magnificently successful. His idea is to 
show how the lurid career of Napoleon might affect a number of 
abstractions which for the purpose of his work are represented by 
concrete entities. We should, indeed, understand the sivnificance 
of the battle of Waterloo if we grasped the manner in which it 
was regarded by such “ Phantom Intelligences ” as ‘* The Ancient 
Spirit of the Years,” * The Spirit of the Pities,” “ Spirits Sinister 
and Irom,” “The Spint of Rumour,” “ The Shade of the 
earth” and ** The Recording Angels.” It was, at least, no mean 
or petty ambition to bring the most significant event of the 
nineteenth century under the searching rays of these several 
lights. The subject would have fascinated Goethe ; and, indeed, 
Mr. Hardy’s Spirits Sinister and Ironic speak the language and 
think the thoughts of his Mephistopheles. But the theme 
was too immense, the plan too huge and elaborate. The two 
former parts of this book were bewildering, and it 1s only when 
the battle is over that we fully grasp the aim of the author’s 
subtle and far-reaching intellect. Had he been compelled, ike 
Shakespeare, to follow the convention of five acts instead of 
spreading out to nineteen, and to compress and distil till he had 
brought the play within compass of one rendering, it is no 
paradox to say that the fetters would have increased his freedom 
of movement. As it is, the reader las to traverse a long 
and dismal waste before arriving at the city chosen of the 
novelist. Mr. Hardy labours under the further disadvantage 
that he is not an artist in expression. His verse is to be 
read not because it is poetry, that is to say a melody, a thought 
that sings, but because of its pregnancy. It must have 
been difficult for an English writer steeped in Shakespearian 
drama to find natural words for Napoleon, but surely this is not 
even a decent imitation of his speech : 


Soldiers, wild war is on the board again; 
The life-time long alliance Russia swore 
At Tilsit, for the English realm’s undoing, 
Is violate beyond refurbishment, 

And she intractable and unashamed. 
Russia is forced on by fatality. 

She says her destiny must be outwrought, 
Meaning at our expense. 


Again, take the speech of “A Voice in the Wind” on the 
next page. If heard at all, it should have been like a strain 
of music, yet in the course of five lines we have the harsh, 
crude phrases, “ hostile hatchings of Napoleon’s brain,” “mangled 
all our mild amenities,” ‘*the hunger for embranglement” (a 


most uncouth word), “ left us optionless.’”’ Wellington and the 
English generally are equipped with two phrases, “* By God!” 
and “ What the hell!” They do not seem quite sufficient. In 
his stammering ha-ha-ing sort of way Wellington could always 
say what his cold, clear common-sense suggested. The 
only language in the book that deserves to be called 
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excellent, because it fits exactly into the mouths of those who 
utter it, is that of the Dorset rustics. Perhaps we might make 
another exception in regard to the Spirit Ironic. When, 
after his Moscow campaign, Napoleon returns to the Tuileries, 
shabby, muddy and almost dead with hardship, the Empress 
Marie Louise is agitated almost to fainting. ‘Is it with 
fright or joy?” asks the Ironic Spirit. When Wellington, 
struck with admiration of Marshal Ney’s charge, exclaims, 
“The finest cavalry commander,” the Spirit Ironic sings : 


And when that matchless chief 
Sentenced shall lie to ignominious death 
But technically deserved, no finger he 
Who speaks will lift to save him ! 
Another ironic comment on the battle is this: 
Warfare mere, 
Plied by the Managed for the Managers ; 
To wit: by fellow-folks who profit nought 
For those who profit all! 


When the Pities suggest that the very dead are moved by the 
horror of the scene, grim Irony answers : 
Mere fancy’s feints ! 
How know the coffined what comes after them, 
Even though it whirl them to the Pleiades ? 
Turn to the real, 


But the bitterest and most Mephistophelian remark is addressed 
to the defeated and despairing Napoleon : 

Nothing care I for these high-doctrined dreams, 

And shape the case in quite a common way, 

So I would ask, Ajaccian Bonaparte, 

Has all this been worth while ? 


The summing up of the long account is made in an After Scene 
called ** The Over-World.” Init the Phantom Intelligences meet 
and discuss the moral of Napoleon’s career and the great battle 
which ended his ambition. They reiterate and emphasise the 
force of the “* Will that wills above the will of each.” A great 
blind Will ruling above, and in man the dumb hope derived from 
the evolution of consciousness, are the forces; the one governs 
the world, the other engenders its bopes. The Spirit of Irony 
describes the Will, loveless, hateless, devoid of benevolent 
feeling : 

For one I cannot answer. But I know 

*lis handsome of our Pities so to sing 

The praises of the dreaming, dark, dumb Thing 

That turns the handle of this idle Show ! 

As once a Greek a-ked I would fain ask too, 

Who knows if all the Spectacle be true, 

Or an illusion of the gous (the Will, 

To wit) soms hocus-pocus to fulfil ? 
And the last chcrus of all shows what promise there is in life: 

But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair ! 

So ends one of the most remarkable books written in our time. 
Many will dislike and call it unpatriotic, for Mr. Hardy is 
unsparing of his sarcasms at the expense of Castlereagh and the 
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diplomats and politicians generally. Sut no one is likely to 
deny that it is the fruit of a great intellect. No one, be he 
poet or historian, who has written of Waterloo and the career of 
Napoleon has with equal strength and courage tried to place 
these phenomena in Time as regards their intrinsic importance 
and their effect on human development. Mr. Hardy falls short 
of his high aims only because of his deficiency in the art of 
poetic expression. His phrases strike the mind, but they lack 
the glamour and haunting melody, the distilled beauty that so 
high a theme required. What we mean will become apparent 
from a study of the following lyric, the best in the volume: 

Yea, the coneys are scared by the thud of hoofs, 

And their white scuts flash at their vanishing heels, 

And swallows abandon the hamlet-roofs, 

The mole’s tunnelled chambers are crushed by wheels, 

The lark’s egyus scattered, their owners fled, 

And the hare’s hid litter the sapper unseals, 

The snail draws in at the terrible tread, 

But in vain; he is crushed by the felloe-rim ; 

The worm asks what can be overhead, 


And wriggles deep from a scene so grim, 

And guesses him safe; for he does not know 
What a foul red flood will soak down to him! 
Beaten about by the heel and the toe 

Are butterflies, sick of the day’s long rheum, 

To die of a worse than the weather-foe, 

Trod:en and bruised to a miry tomb 

Are ears that have greened but will never be gold, 


And flowers in the bud that will never bloom. 


Here is the very stuff out of which the highest poetry is fashioned. 
Nor does it lack incision of thought, Wing. power of imagination, 
pregnancy of phrase. Yet the true and discriminating lover of 
literature will feel that though it contains so many elements of 
wreat poetry it still lacks that final gift of inspiration, without 
which there can be no immortal verse. Our remarks will have 
shown what a realistic interest this third volume has. ‘The 
pages are filled with names of those who have played parts in 
the making of history and made historic scenes—a great debate 
in Parliament, the Duchess of Richmond's ball at Brussels, 
incidents in the retreat from Moscow—that have been discussed 
and rediscussed since the days of Scott and Byron. 


. . 8 ’ 
FROM THE FARAIS. 
Tue Tring Park Suire Horse Sate. 

RING PARK has again vindicated its claim to be called 

the most famous home of the Shire in Great Britain. 

It had previously held the record, but the sale on 

I'riday last outdid any that have gone before. It is 

true that no very extraordinary prices have to be 
recorded ; at least, there were no sums ot four figures, vet the 
highest price of the day made a record of its own. This 
was goo guineas given for a_ beautiful colt, King Cole, by 
Birdsall Menestrel out of the champion mare Belle Cole. After 
a keen competition between Sir Walpole Greenwell and 
Lord Winterstoke the latter secured this fine animal for goo 
guineas, which is stated to be the highest price ever paid 
for a Shire yearling at a public auction. 
The next highest price was that given by 
Mr. J. W. Kenworthy for Reliance VI., by 
Blythwood Kingmaker, a very shapely and 
correct Shire. but the most encouraging 
feature of the sale did not lie in the com- 
petition for one or two animals, but in the 
keen and ready bidding that arose on each 
separate animal’s entrance into the ring. 
‘This is shown by the fact that the averave 
realised was £266 14s., which very easily 
beats the record of £226 made at Lord 
Tredegar’s sale some two years ago. 
Among the prices realised in addition 
to those already referred to were: 
Lritish Boy, bought by Mr. Ormond 
for 350 guineas; Sir Walpole Greenwel: 
purchased Hotspur LV. for 640 guineas; 
and Misty Morn, a three year old filly 
by Birdsall Menestrelil, sold, alter a 
keen fight by Sir Walpole Greenwell and 
Sir Berkeley Sheffield, to the former for 
620 guineas. His Majesty the King took 
possession of Future King for 400 guineas. 
The Nottingham Corporation purchased 
the two year old stallion Country- 
man III. for 46c guineas. It was 
altogether a sale most encouraging to 
breeders of Shire’ horses, and __ its 
outstanding merit was that it was 
Copyright entirely made up of home-bred stock. 
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i tenant fa p t | er, W in het 
r t Ir was n | ith Vulean and 

pl d \ | er, a filly h fame wa 
t 1 i I the 1oce Lat 1 pul 
ise were made from the Wing, ther Prince ot 
Wales, Lord Belper, Mr. Muntz, Lord Llangattock 
wid other owners, But a reat many excellent 


mares were bought from tenant farmers, so that th 


t testim y to 1 in breeding. The first 
creat et K pllce 1 rsgs, when thirty-live mares 
were lat an average price of £ 210. \ yearling 

vit id been disposed of by private bargaim pre- 
wisly, whose price, if added, would have brought 
ip the average to £230. The average of £210 had 
not, up to that time, bee beaten, but it was exceeded 
by the er t Sandru am sale, which remained the 


record until Lord Llangattock’s noted sale at the 


A request has been made to the Board of 
\griculture to suggest a method for overcoming 


the ravaves of mice and voles, which are said to 
be don y vreat damage to the elm trees at Wood 
tock bv eati the bark The little rode eat ail 
round ¢ e of the tree ind for a distance of 
ibout gin. up the stems. The plan adopted was Kk. Babbage 
to mear the bark with “ Smearoleum,” but it 
es not appear to have been quite satisfactory, though the 
lsoard recommends the use of this preventive. \nother plan, 
wever, lO spit id among the trees that are to be protected a 
lew branches of solt-wooded trees. The bark upon these the 


mice will eat for the purposes of food, but the branches should 
not be allowed to lie long, as they will be refused. As soon 
is they begin to get dry they must be renewed from time to time. 
It is suyvested that when poison is used it could be ¢ mveniently 
placed under these branches, and it will be better if a pipe 14in. 
n diameter is employed for the purpose, as it will enable the 
mice to get access to the bait without enabling larger animals to 
reach the poison. Pitfalls or trenches are very much recom 
mended, It is said that last autumn 10,000 mice were caught in 
atrench at Mecklenbu between two field Drain-pipes are 
sometimes laid in the bottom of the trenche with the open end 
level with the bottom of the trench. Grains of wheat may be 
ar1ropped ina bait. ; 
Market Prices or Poutrtry. 

\ very useful table has been made by the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries showing the weight of poultry required 
at various market ind the kind of fowl that is most preferred alt 
them. The best markets are said to be those of Leadenhall and 
Smithheld, in London, where birds of tIb. and 5ib. in weight are 
in great demand, though, in early spring, plenty of customers 
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M/STY MORN. Copyright. 
require young chickens from 24lb. to 3lb., unfatted but well fed. 
here are also customers for what are called * milk” chickens. 
Outside London there are many good markets. At Manchester 
Irish chickens are, to a large extent, consumed, but during the 
early months of the year quantities of Russian fowls are sent 
to Hull, and American and Canadian fowls are landed at Liver 
pool for the Manchester market. ‘The Christmas demand is met by 
lrench, Italian and Servian poultry. In Brighton weights most 
in demand are from 34lb. to 4lb. The birds must have white 
flesh, and the average prices range from 3s. to 3s. 6d. At Bristol 
very nearly the same class of fowl is required. At Dorchester 
cheaper fowls, from 2s. to 3s., sold alive, are very much in 
demand. Particulars are given for a very great number of towns, 
and we observe that the further North the market is, the less 
demand ts there for fowls of heavy weight. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


“Lirrine Tiny KicksHaAws.” 


Y OW is the time when the lepidopterist begins to take an interest 
in life again. Not that the new year has yet produced many 
new species, but the season is obviously on the turn, and in 
the solt, spring-like days, ef which February this year has brought us 
so many, the mere feeling of the air suggests that 
creatures ought to be about. As a matter of fact, 
the last of the winter geometers (the Hybernias) are 
still abroad, but there is also something more. The 
pale brindled beauty (Pilosari) is out, as well as the 
small eggar (Lanestris), a nice, comfortable, woolly 
moth, which, however, is less easily found in the 
perfect state than are its caterpillars later on, when 
they live gregariously in webs spun upon the haw- 
thorn or blackthorn in the hedges. Almost any day 
now the March moth (/Aéscularia) and the early grey 
(Khizoletha) may appear, true heralds of the spring, 
for immediately alter them the beautiful orange under- 
wings (Parthenias and Notha) come rioting out in the 
zarly Match sunshine, and behind them the flood of 
summer life soon follows in earnest. 


THe ENTOMOLOGISTS YEAR. 


So the entomologist’s year is beginning. There are 
now possibilities of interest in the breeding-cage which 


“ee 


is worth a morning glance to see if anything has 


happened.” Many of the hibernating larvae, too, show 
signs of wakefulness and come out to feed on the scant 
herbage in the warm days or evenings. while, most 
important perhaps of all, the buds on the sallow are 
ripening, and as soon as they open they are the 
favourite haunt of all the late moths which have 
slept through the winter, among them being some 
rarities, so that the enthusiast finds the searching 
of the sallow bushes with a lantern at night almost 
as productive a method of collecting as any that is 
to be done all through the year. For a few weeks 
yet, it is true, there is more of promise than fulfil- 
ment. There is still need of patience ; but it is safe to 


Copyright say that there is not a collector in England who is not 
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looking at his »pparatus with a new interest and does not, on each day when 
the air has its hint of spring, feel eager, after the English fashion, to be out 
killing something. 


ABSTEMIOUS SPIDERS. 


Nearly a year ago I commented in this column on the length of time 
which some of the creatures of the lower orders can go without food. Many 
insects and other small things hibernate either as larve or in the perfect 
state (in both of which stages they nurmally consume food), and therefore do 
naturally exist for a very long time without nourishment; but the ordinary 
functions can be suspended for considerable periods also when they are not 
hibernating. The particular illustration which I cited then was that of a 
common house spider which, in the month of August of 1906 (or it was first 
noticed then), had accidentally become imprisoned in a_picture-frame, 
between the glass and the mount, where it could only move over a radius of 
an inch or so, and did not seem to suffer for lack of food till the following 
spring. A catastrophe to the picture frame liberated the captive in May, 
1907, but up to the eve of its deliverance the spider was apparently active 
and quite well. A spider’s meals must be deplorably irregular at the best of 
times, and one may often see webs spun in places where it is difficult to 
believe that any prey can ever be caught. The spider must therefore be an 
adept in abstemiousness; but, even so, nine months is a longish f st. 

AN ECONOMICAL APPETITE 

his vear I am watching with some interest a rather unlovely successor 

to the house spider in the form of a specimen of a beetle-like fly (wherefore 


it is sometimes called the ‘“‘fly-bug”), known to naturalists as Reduvius 


personatus It is in its larval stage, when it looks much more o 


a beetle 
and less of a fly, being about two-thirds of an inch long and curiously 
powdered all over as if with dust or minute grey grits. This insect has been 
in a glass topped pill-box since September roth last. It is a carnivorous 
thing, living chiefly on other ins-cts, and as its favourite food is reputed to 
be the common bed-bug, I may say that I did not capture this part'cular 
person on my own premises, At present it is active and healthy, having 
evinced no inclination to become cormant (it has been in a warm room ail 
the time) and not giving any evidence of suffering from its five months of 
banting. When children keep caterpillars and forget to feed them, the 
caterpillars often outwit the children by having recourse to the ingenious 
plan of prematurely becoming chrysalides, in which staye they need no food. 
I am curious to see whether Reduvius will ultimately do the same and go 
through its natural transformation without having had anything to sustain it 
during the greater part of its ‘“‘ growing” period. In the process of his 
evolution man has lost some faculties which had their conveniences. It would 
be advantageous from an economic point of view if we could emulate spiders 


and fly-bugs and dispense with meals for six or nine months ata time. 
Tut CHIVALRY OF SMALL Birbs 
In some recent notes in CountRY Lire I notice that Mr. Seton Gordon 
mentions having seen one snow-bunting feeding another, adding: ‘* This 


proceeding, in the month of January, must be almost unprecedented, 
probably the young bird was one of a very late brood.” Mr Gordon is so 


but 


sound a naturalist that I presume he had reason for knowing that the bird 
being fed was a young one; otherwise, so lar as the feeding of one individual 
bird by another goes, it is not uncommon in the case of many species (at all 
events in these more Southern Counties) at any time of the year I believe 
itto be always a cock bird feeding the hen. One may see cock sparrows 
feeding hens not unfrequently in winter. I have seen blue tits doing it 


during the last month. Also on January 25th last, Leing in London, I went 


HERTFORDSHIRE TRUST 


OME years ago, when the idea was first mooted, we 
analysed at considerable length the business side of 
the pro- 
posal to 
establish 

Trust public- 
houses in Great 
Britain. Recently 
we have had an 
opportunity of 
seeing the actual 
working of the 
plan, and some 
account of it may 
possibly interest 
our readers. The 
public-houses in 
Essex we have not 
seen, but those in 
Hertfordshire may 
be taken as typical 
of the rest. The 
aim of those who 
advocate Trust 
public-houses is 
tolerably well 
known, and must 
command the 
sympathy of all 
who have been 


accustomed to Copyright THE WHITE HORSE 
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through Bushey Park and there saw one rook feeding another on the ground, 
the ene fed being an old bird, white faced, like the one which fed it. We 
know that it is the regular practice during the nesting season, and when it 
occurs in winter I imagine it to be generally on mild days when the birds 
feel, in the foretaste of spring, a premature breeding impulse. In hard 
weather, at all events, I have never noticed a conspicuous inclination (on the 
part of blue tits, for instance) to any mutual helpfulness. Under pressure of 
the need of self-preservation, they chase each other away from food, cocks 
and hens alike, with impartiality. Till warmer weather thaws his manners, 
it is useless for a lady tit to expect a gentleman to resign his seat on the 
cocoanut in her favour. 
TREE-CREEPERS. 

It was on the same walk through Bushey Park that I spent some time 
watching a tree-creeper hunting for food about a brick wall, It has, I 
believe, been often observed before, but I had not happened to have seen 
it Few wild birds are more indifferent to human proximity (I think I 
know none, except, perhaps, the gold-crest, and, in hard weather, the red- 
poll), and this particular creeper allowed me to stand within 6ft. or 7/ft, of 
it to watch while it explored the wall, which was mossy and dappled with 
splashes of lichen, and seemed to offer better hunting than the oak trees 
which grew close beside it At all events, the bird only occasionally flitted 
to a tree for a few seconds and was soon back on the wall again; and no 
brick was so smooth as to seem to cause it the least inconvenience. 
But what struck me ther, has it as struck me before, was the extraordinarily 
inadequate and superficial way in which a bird does its hunting 

UNMETHODICAL Tits 

Small birds have microscopic eyesight, as you can assure yourself by 
waiching a number of chathinches or other birds fesding on, for instance, a 
gravel walk or a flagged yard, and then going to try and find what they wer 
feeding on, The minutest thing which comes within range of a tree-creeper’s 
vision is probably doomed ; but as a creeper goes spirally up a tree, or 
the 
surface that ever does come within range of its vision, It corkscrews up a 


zigzagging about a wall, it is an infinitesimally small proportion o 


tree in 5sec , over which one would imagine that it could profitably spend an 
hour, then flits to another tree as if it thought it had satisfactorily ** done” 
the first. It is the same with tits in a fruit tree sculfling among the buds, 
or a warbler rummaging among leaves for insects. If you watch one 
carefully and keep note of certain twigs which the bird has already visited, 
you will see it come back to the same twig, the same bud or leaf, again 
and ayain, each time examining it with as much enthusiastic industry as if it 
had never seen it before. Half its time is wasted in researching the same 
old spots, while whole twigs and clumps of buds are left unexplored It 
luoks to the human eye as if, by acquiring a little system in their ways, 
birds might find their food with half the trouble and energy that they now 
expend upon it. But they woull not be nearly as delightful to watch, 


because their inconsequence is a large part of their c harm, 


Woop-PiGEONS, NATIVE AND FOREIGN, 
In this neighbourhood we have had few wood-pigeons this winter, and, 
so far as I know, there has been none of the disease. Supposing (as I 
imagine) our winter wood-pigeons to be only the natives, that is some 


slight negative testimony in favour o 


the belief that the disease prevails only 
among immigrants, Nor have we this year had any of the bramblings which 
were fairly plentiful last winter, though in no such numbers as were reported 
from other districts. On the other hand, there appear to be more than the 
usual allowance of redwings and fie'dfares ; but such comparisons are only a 


matter of individual impress.on and necessarily worth little, Se. Be ie 


PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


travel in rural England. At one time the present writer was in 
the habit of making walking tours periodically through the 
country districts 
lying within a 
radius of, say, 
150 miles from 
London, and in 
those days he had 
abundant opportu- 
nity for noting 
what were the 
requirements ol 
the ordinary 
traveller, and the 
defects of the 
village places of 
refreshment. It 
will be _ readily 
conceded by those 
who have given 
the matter a little 
attention that 
neither the 
pedestrian nor the 
cyclist cares to 
drink much in the 
course ot his 
journey. Even 
those who have 
been accustomed 
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illowance of alcoholic refreslhiment soon find, when they take to 


inv vigorous form of outdoor exercise, that 1t 1s not good, at any 
rate, in the middle of the day. There i 

very little danger ot this statement being 
contradicted ; the average tourist whose 

propel be powell Hie rth tS own eyes 

oon ceases t require rink as sustenance, 

If he take wything in that way at all, 

he learns to prefer those beverages that 

elher contain no aicohol, or a compara- 

tively small proportion. Ginger beer and 

‘inger ale, various aerated waters, cidet 

ind very small beer appear to meet the 

necessities of the case much better than 

heavy and strong liquors; but the greatest 

difficulty of all used to be to obtain the 

implest food. The walking tourist, as a 

rule, tarts fairly early in the morning, 

and likes a breaktast that will keep him 

going at least ull the middle of the day, 

when his stomach = cri out for some 

form of luncheon. Nothing was more 

difficult to obtain in the old times. The 

wayside public-house seldom offered any- 

thing better than chunks of very bad 

bread and cheese of inferior quality. To 

btain a cup of tea in the alternoon was 
practically impossible as far as public 

nouse were concerned; so much so that Copyright. 
many cottagers found it profitable Lo 

place a legend on their walls to the effect that light refresh- 
ments were provided for cyclists and others. but even the 
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traveller who had a taste for alcohol was 
loomed to disappointment when he tried 


to satisfy it. The rural swain, he found 
, out, might drink a very great deal of 
beer, but he was not at all particular 


about the quality; and as to spirits, they 
were of a nature that could only 
described as poisonous. So-called brandy 
was not brandy at all, and the whisky 
sold over the counter was a fiery com- 
pound that was akin to the 
cheaper kind of spirit. The 
public-houses to a large extent existed by 
administering to the wants of confirmed 
local topers, and as houses of refreshment, 
in the proper sense of that term, had no 
claim to. consideration. Further, the | 
charges made were of a charming variety. 
It was no uncommon thing in our experi- 
ence to pay a bill of 3s. 6d. at one 
public-house, and to be charged 13s. 6d. 
lor exactly the same accommodation at 
the next. Particularly does this refer to 
food. Ihe price of ordinary drinkables 
is tolerably well regulated; but if the 
innkeeper could be prevailed upon to set 
down either cup of tea or cold 
meat, there was no saying beforehand what he was likely to 
charge. <A few put the cost at that could scarcely 


be 


closely 
German 
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repay them, and others appeared to {ix it at what they thought 
it possible to obtain from the customer. If the Public-house 
Trust Company could reform these abuses, 
it evidently has deserved well of the travel- 
ling public. As far as Hertfordshire is con- 
cerned, we do not at all hesitate to say 
that this has been accomplished. 
After going through nearly all of the inns 
which the Trust has taken over, and doing 
so without warning, this is the conclusion 
at which we have deliberately arrived. 
There is one feature in the system which 
has produced a great improvement in the 


houses. 


work 


lt is the method ot paying the 
manager who takes the place of the old 
landlord. His total income not in 
any way depend upon the amount of 
alcoholic liquors that he can dispose of. P 
He paid a salary which is supple- 
mented by a commission on the sale of 
those articles which are non-intoxicating. 
Thus he is encouraged to make his house 
known for its and luncheons and 
dinners. It is more to his interest to sell 
aerated waters than spirits, and he per- 
sonally obtains more returns for accom- 
modating travellers during the night than 
for enticing them to stay drinking in the 
bar-parlour. Moreover, the directors of | 
the movement have taken very great care 
to escape from the dangers that are con- 
nected with tied houses. They insist 
upon all the malt and other liquors 
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he Ing 


purchase 


pure and of 


high quality. They are at liberty to 
where 


will, and they take advantage 
to see that their cellars are stored only with the sound drink 
to be procured from good and reputable firms. It is the same 
with the other branches of the commissariat. They have 
properly, as we think, decided to buy food products from the 
immediate neighbourhood, After all, one does not go to the 
country in search of third-class restaurants, 

such as exist in the towns, where highly- 
spiced foreign cookery in many cases hides 
the inferiority of the material used. It is 
a much better plan to purchase the plain 
and good food that is so plentiful in the 
Vale of Aylesbury. Joints of English 
meat from the village butcher, eggs and 
butter and from the celebrated 
dairy farms in the neighbourhood, produce 
from the adjacent gardens and fruit from 
the orchards, are the wholesome kinds 
of food to be obtained in Trust public- 
houses, and we are glad to find that the 
experiment has so far proved successful. 
The takings for non-alcoholic refreshments 
have increased rapidly at the principal 
houses, and now amount to about 50 per 
cent. of the whole. 
of which we 


they of tais 


cheese 


At one of the houses 
show an illustration the 


nuniber of meals served during the past 
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and non-alcoholic drinks so as to encourage their consumption. 
The authorised notices calling attention to light 
and mineral waters are to be placed in a conspicuous position,” 
A feature of each house is the preparation of soup, bovril, tea, 


relreshments 


coffee, cocoa, lemon squash and other refreshments of that sort. 
‘The best tribute to the manner in which the houses are conducted 
is to be found in the fact that so far no case from them has been 





two years is well over 20,000, and is 
still increasing, while the sales of mineral 
waters are now greater than those of beer. 
While doing all this, the managers have 
taken to provide the houses with 
every legitimate kind of recreation. The 
Kose and Crown at Tring, which is the 
ambitious of their efforts, might 
accurately be described as a great open-ait 


care 


Copyright 
most 
club. Visitors 
have a choice, according to the season of the year, of such 
pastimes as hunting, shooting, fishing, motoring, cycling, 
walking and golf. In connection with the hotel there 
is a games’ club, which provides a fine variety of pastimes 
for its members: squash-racquets, badminton, lawn 
croquet and rifle-shooting all can be had for the asking. 
this side neglected in the smaller inns. 


driving, 
tennis, 
Nor 1s 
Each of them has its large 
billiard-table and also a miniature one. 


evel idle, 


The latter is scarcely 


and no charge is made for playing on it. Encourage- 


ment is given to every other kind of harmless indoor game 
dominoes, draughts, cards and se forth—although strict 
regulations are enforced against gambling of any kind. ‘The 


only danger visible is that under these circumstances the public- 
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Copyright STAIRCASE IN THE ROSE AND 
house may become more attractive than the domestic hearth, so 
successful has the management been in producing an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness. However, that is not a very serious danger as 
iong as the rules are strictly observed that forbid anv manager to 
press refreshments upon his customers. One of the rules is that 
ho intoxicants are * to be exposed witha view to attract customer 


but, on the contrary, every means 1s to be taken to display tood 
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brought before the magistrates. <A visit to the houses 
their attractions have 
Of course, the individual succe 


helps to 
established. 
s must to a large extent depend 
general business ability of the 

Trust has been fortunate in 
securing, after a considerable amount of trouble, many good and 
faithful servants. 


a realisation of how been 
upon the tact, cleverness and 
manager and his wife; but the 


At one of the inns, which has proved extremely 
attractive to the week-end cyclist from London, the manager’ 
better-half has performed wonders. Her house is as clean and neat 
as the best wile could keep the home of a working man, Het 
cooking is excellent, and one can see from her motherly ways that 
she would take a pride in attending to the wants of those who 
become her 


guests. There is a pleasant outdoor seat on the 


lawn close to an apple orchard, from which—though the house is 
London the 
agricultural country 
wall, Another of 
taken as the 
a wayside inn of the humbler sort, 


only some fourteen miles from 
nothing but 


by a 


might be 


eye sees 
unbroken 
the houses 


collage 
ideal of 
Here Live 
pull up and br 
excelient beer 
and food of the best quality at a 


waggoner and the carter may 


sure of obtaining a glass of 
very reason 
\nother in one of the 


most remote and beautilul parts of Ilerttord 


able rate of payment. 


shire proves increasingly attractive to the 
regular London week-ender ; and well it may, 
for the bedrooms are pictures of cleanlines 


with their snowy white sheets. The windows 


look out upon pleasant rural surroundings, 
with the usual accompaniment of ducks, 
geese and other farmyard pictures; whil 
outside there is an ancient alley where one 


can enjoy the good old games of bowls and 
skittles. The place is like a little 


might attract anyone for 


club and 
a holiday. It will be 
considered — these Trust 
public-houses chiefly from the point of view of 
a week-end or occasional visitor, and it may be 


seen that we have 


interesting to sum up the advantage In the 
first place, then, there 1s a fixed and printed tariff; 
the visitor knows beforehand what he is going 
to be charged, and nothing is left to the 


discretion of those in charge. In the second 
place, the average guest must be relieved to 
know that he 


can rely on getting only what 1 


“C.L." wholesome to eat and drink in a Trust publi 
Inns always existed where the landlady 
had a genius for cooking, but they used to be few and far between. 


It is different now, when even the average Trust public-house is 


house. 


under the care of intelligent directors, who see that the food is 
purchased from the best 
obtained from establishments that 


source ot the locality, and the drink 


have a reputation, and those 


responsible for the choice of managers in the Hertfordshire Tru 


have been successful in obtaining the pick of the market, 
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TRANSPLANTING 
R. iva vrs J 

HIN laying out new gardens it frequently 
happens that, toobtain a certain effect at once, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to introduc 
trees of considerable size, and the same thing 
may be said with regard to alterations in old 
gardens. Perhaps, in the latter case, the transplanting ot 
large trees may be even more desirable than in the former; 
especially 1s this so where a rare or really fine young tree 
tands in such a position that it will spoil the effect of the 
proposed alterations if not rem ved, Ot course, there ts 
ilways the option of destroying the tree, but with a fine 
healthy specimen one does not feel inclined to adopt such a 
course if any other system can be resorted to Occasionally, 
too, through the death of a tree, a gap is made in an avenue, 
or a tree may have been badly injured through high winds, 
In such a case, if the remaining trees are 4olt. or jolt. 
hieh, it is obviou that a tree of ta2it. or 16!ft. in heimlht 
would look out of place; whereas, if a large tree was 
transplanted to fill the place, the whole avenue would 
remain unmarred. When forming a block to shut out any 
undesirable objec t, the transplanting of large trees and shrubs 
for the purpose has much to commend it, as by forming the 
block with large specimens the eflect is produced at once 
that would only be obtained twenty years hence were small 


pial ts empl yea, 
Phe question will probably occur as to what is the limit 
in size and age at which a tree may be transplanted. The 


answer 15 


Should a tree only have to be moved to a short distance 
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very large specimen could be satisfactorily transplanted ; 
fact, Messrs. Barron successfully transplanted the 
“Buckland Yew,” which stands in Buckland Churchyard, 


near Dover, in 188o. This tree is one of the oldest in 
England, and when removed with the ball of soil 
weighed fifty-six tons. xcept for special reasons, how- 
ever, it is not advisable to attempt an unreasonably 
large tree. As a guide, any deciduous tree may be 
attempted up to 4o't. in height, with a trunk diameter of 
12in. or 15in. Coniferous trees such as Pines and Cedars are 


not so easily transplanted; as a rule, their roots do not ramify 
so well and there is a difficulty in keeping the ball of soil from 
breaking. 

The the a great factor in the trans- 
planting of trees. Should it be a moderately strong loam, or 
even of a clayey nature, it will be the best possible kind for 
transplanting from. In such soil plenty of fibrous roots are 
formed, and they hold the soil together well. In very sandy 
soil, even tf fibrous roots are produced, there is always the 
danger of the light sand trickling away from the roots during 
transit. Heavy clay, again, although it binds together well, 
cannot be said to be the best material for the purpose, as 
the necessary ground work is much more difficult. When 
a tree growing in very sandy soil must be transplanted, 
it is advisable to dig a trench round the stem, leaving 
a ball of rather less in diameter than it is proposed 
to move eventually, and after filling the trench with 
for twelve months; this will encourage 
root fibres. The same thing may 


character of soil is 


soil 


leave it 
amount ol 


soil 


good 


a greater 


that these items depe nd entirely on local conditions. 
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Wallis. CENTRAL TUNNEL MADE. Copyright 
be done with trees that form large roots; by cutting a trench 


and neatly 


sufficient soil, 


severing all large then filling up with 
new soil and leaving for twelve months, small fibrous roots 
are encouraged, and the tree may be transplanted with greater 
hopes of success. 

For trees that are to be transplanted in the method 
shown in the illustrations, the ball of soil surrounding the 
roots may be from 5ft. to 74ft. square, 6ft. to 64ft. being a 
workable size. The depth depends entirely on the 
roots; usually from 24ft. to 3ft. will be found the necessary 
depth. After the size of the ball has been decided on, it is 
marked out absolutely square; then in the centre of two 
opposite sides holes are made 24ft. or 3ft. wide to a depth of 
gin. below the lower roots. The next item is to tunnel under 
the ball below the roots, the tunnel being made large enough 
to admit two oak planks, each one being 12in. wide and qin. 
thick, and jong enough to protrude from 6in. to gin. on each side 
of the ball. 

The first illustration the work advanced to 
that stage when the tunnel is ready for the planks. As soon 
as these planks are placed in position and packed up firmly to 
the ball, the soil is dug out all round the latter to the depth 
of the lowest roots, severing strong rocts and being careful to 
preserve fibrous ones from injury. During this work care is 
taken by accurate measurements to ensure an equal distribution 
of weight. The second picture shows the work advanced to this 
Stage; the ends of the central planks areseen. A stout canvas 
is then placed round the ball of soil and roots and bound tightly 
with ropes, pieces of wood 3in. or gin. wide and jin. thick 
being placed between the rope and canvas to keep the ropes 
from cutting into the soil. The next item is to excavate 
planks already placed in _ position, 


roots, 


good 


shows 


above the 


along each side of the ball to admit oak boards gin. wide and 
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thin. thick; then the two re- 
maining sides are excavated in 
the same manner to admit 
similar boards, the ends of 
which rest on those of the 
other side boards. The ends 
of these boards protrude gin. 
on each side of the ball. Pieces 
of soft rope are then tied 
round the trunk of the tree, 
taken under the corners of the 
side boards and made fast 
round the tree again. All four 
corner ropes are then laced 
together, which results in a 
general strenvthening of the 
whole ball. The third photo- 
graph shows the work at this 
stave; note the method of 
tightening the ball together with 
ropes and canvas. 

The tree is now ready for 
lifting. Before this can be 
done, however, a_ staging of 
planks has to be put down 
to support the lifting-machine. 
This machine is a very simple 
arrangement, consisting of two 
strong beams on four wheels, 
with windlass arrangements for 
lifting. To place the machine 
over the tree the back wheels 
are removed ; they can_ be 
seen in the third picture. The 
windlasses are in the form 
of strong rollers with stout 
Manilla hemp ropes and crow- 
bars which fit in sockets on 
the ends of the rollers. The 
ropes are placed below the 
central planks, and men, with 
the aid of the windlasses, pro- 
ceed to lift the tree from its bed, 
a process shown in the fourth illustration. To guard against the 
breaking of a rope, strong chains are used as an extra means 
of support beneath both central planks and corner boards, 
When lifted high enough to travel, planks are placed in 
position and the tree drawn over the hole. 

A station is prepared for the tree by making a toft. 
square hole the depth of the ball, with a channel in the 
centre for the central planks to drop in. A stage is then 
made to receive the machine, and supports are placed in the 
hole to carry the weight over, as shown in the last picture. 
These are removed as soon as the front wheels have passed 
over, and the tree is gradually let down from the machine, 
taking care to settle it in an upright position. The machine 
is then removed, the boards and planks are taken out, canvas 
removed, and the space filled up with good soil. After 
the extraction ol 
the central lifting 
planks, it is es- 
sential that the 
tunnel left should 
be well packed up 
with soil before the 
remaining boards 
are taken out, or, 
during the removal 
of the latter, 
damage may be 
done to the ball. 
The cost of re- 
moval of large 
trees 1s, of course, 
somewhat heavy. 
Counting labour 
alone, from £2 to 
£5 per tree will 
be required, accord- 
ing to the size of 
the tree and the 
kind of soil in 
which it is growing. 
The average 
weight of a_ tree 
such as the one in 
the illustrations is 
about 5 tons or 
54 tons. The illus- 
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yperations in progress in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, where up- 
wards of fifty large trees have 
been transplanted within the last 
four months. W. D. 


. ta . ‘ 

ae IN. THE .- 
- GARDEN 
tARDEN. 
NASTURTIUMS FOR THE FLOWER 

GARDEN, 

NASTURTIUMS are of great value 
as bedding plants and for covering 
trellises or any unsightly object as seen 
from the flower garden, No other 
plant, except the Convolvulus, makes 
such rapid growth; and no other kind 
is as useful for bedding, especially 
where the soil is poor, as the dwart 
varieties of Nasturtiums The poorest 
soil should be selected in which to 
grow these plants. Do not put in any 
manure, but if there is old mortar 
rubble available some may be incor 
porated in the soil with advantage to 
the plants, as it will prevent too much 
growth and induce free flowering. If 
the soil is made rich the plants will 
grow rapidly, but very few flowers will 
form On the other hand, if the 
rooting medium be poor, the growth 
of foliage will be restricted anid 
blooms abundant, Few plants are 
more easily grown ; but the best results 
should be had from them, and to this 
end sow the seeds in pots in a frame 
early in April, ane in due course put 
out the plants in their flowering 
quarters, Procure pots 3 hin. in 
diameter, put one piece of potsherd 
in for drainage and then fill them 
three parts with ordinary loam ; 


some 


LIFTING. Copyright old spent potting soil is the best. 


Sow three seeds in each pot and cover 
them tin. deep, making the soil fairly firm Give a good watering 
and shade the glass lights with a mat, but expose the plants fully. 


{ 
A 


The clumps should be put out about Ift, apart, as thev will, at this distance, 


fill up the whole of the vacant space. Mixed colours in beds look very well, 
but as there are so many distinct shades to be obtained the best effect results 
from massing them separately in different beds The following are some of 
the best varieties: Caumbng Nasturtinms—Crimson, rose, yellow, Dwar 


Reauty of Malvern, intense scarlet, very compact habit, less than ft. high ; 
Ladybird, gold and crimson, 1ft.; Empress of India, rich crimson, rft.; 
Golden King, pure yellow, tft. ; Pearl, creamy white, 1ft.; Cloth of Gold, 
golden foliage, scarlet flowers, 1ft. ; Queen of From Thumbs, silver variegated 
foliage, crimson flowers less than Ift. ; (Queen of Pom Thumbs, al.o silver 
variegated foliage with scarlet flowers, less than ft. high; Terra Cotta, terra 


cotta colour, 1ft. ; Yellow, pure yellow, ft. ; and Vesuvius, salmon pink, rft, 


rue Locust orn FALSE ACACIA 
Among trees suitable for ornamental planting Rob nia Pseudacacia, the 
Locust or False 
Acacia of the United 
States, has several re 
commendations, 


for, in addition to the 


flowers being showy 
snd borne in abund 
ance, the foliage 1S 
dainty, and mature 
trees ire olten pi 


turesque by reason of 
their contorted 


branches, furrowed 


trunks and rugged 
bark, In addition 
it has proved 
proliic in the pro- 
duction of distinct 
varieties, which ure 
recognised from the 


type either by reason 
of differences in the 
leaves, the colour of 
the flowers, or veneral 
habit. It is not a 
difficult tree to deal 
with, for it thrives 
both in light and 
heavy soil, providing 
it is not naturally 
wet, while it assumes 
its largest dimensions 


in a light rich 


trations show lifting £. /. Wallis NEW HOLE WITH SUPPORTS FOR MACHINE. Copyright loam. In good soil 
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rowth is rt l, and it} tu nmon for young plants to add 6ft. o 
ore to t r height in a single year; bu*® alter the first ten years or so 
head develo in width more quickly than in height. Attention to 
pruning is 1 sar, during early life, for if the trees are allowed to form 
1 number of rival leads, they are less able to withstand the strain 
ol rough Winds than those with singie trunks rnd evenly-ba iunced 
heads of branches As this tree roots on the surface and likes a 
rich diet it is inadvisable to plant it among shrubs or other plants; give 
{, rather, t position on a lawn where it can have ample room tor 
evelopment As a lawn tree it has advantages over some others, for the 
rass usually keeps vigorous beneath its shade In addition to being useful 
sa lawn tree it is of value for avenues and s'reet planting, but it is not 
ncivisabie to plant it in positions exposed lo high winds, for the branches ire 
somewhat brittle, though the timber is extremely hard 


COKRESPONDENCE 





VIOLET-GROWING 
Sik, I write to ask if you or any of your correspondents can give me 
me advice on Violet-growing, or can tell me of some book on the subject. 
The culture of Violets is described in few of the gardening books I have 
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read. Violet-growing altogether seems to be treated as a very minor and 
unnecessary detail in a garden. Do you consider the raising of them from 
seeds sown in pots and kept in a hothouse a possibly successful method? I 

ippose it is only in a mild climate that the flowers maintain a fairly averag 
periection. The perfume of mine is very sweet, but the flowers themselves 
aie poor, small and imperfect. G. M. W. 


{The cultivation of Violets is described in Counrry LiFe of February 


Sth last, and a list of the finer varieties is also given. There you will 
find that propagation by ranners is recommended, and this is the method 
we should most certainly follow. Several books and pamphlets have 
been published on the subject, ‘Sweet Violets and Pansies” among 


the number; this is illustrated, and not only are the ordinary Violets 
mentioned, but the wild species too, many of which have flowers 
of beautiful colouring. Evidently your plants have been improperly 
grown, otherwise the flowers would not be ‘‘ poor, small and imperfect.” 


It is always more satisfactory to see a plant, as then one can give 


better advice, so if you care to send one, we will examine it. There 
should be no difficulty in growing Violets successfully in the country; it 
is the town air that kills them. Our experience is that violet-growing near 
large towns is impossible.—Eb. ] 


GATHERING SHEEP. 


EANING with one shoulder against the doorpost, and with 
hands thrust deep into his breeches pox kets, the farmer 


yazed acro the valley towards Red Screes, along 

whose rest a thin continuous wisp of mist Was Ut! ulled 

by a light breeze. At intervals, through the netw rk 
ot vapour, the summit was visible. For a week a dark curtain 
of mist, with a persistency that seemed born of consciousness, 
e 
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had hugged the mountain top, but at last gave signs of departure. 
It was late autumn, and the farmer was anxious to bring his 
sheep Irom the mountain pastures to the home meadows, lest the 
vanguard of the winter's snowstorms should frustrate liis purpose. 
\ wind as cold as it it had travelled across miles of ice swept the 
farmyard, presaging his worst fears. “ It’s cald enough to starve 
a gavelock” (an iron lever), “and we'll hev to put up with a deal 
of this mack before t’ cuckoo shouts.” Standing erect. the 
farmer continued, “I don’t think t’ mist will come any lower 
to-day. I think we can find them; anyway, we'll chance it.” 
Hitherto neither men nor dogs could have rounded every sheep 
in that all-obscuring mist. 

Our preparations were soon made. In the kitchen jam 
sandwiches were given us as an offset avainst hunger, for 
lhe dogs were called 
from warm beds of bracken, and we started, a party of four men 
and six dogs. It was not a voyage of discovery either to the 
human er canine members of it; both knew the easiest and most 
lrequented sheep-trods, the snug coves and penthouse crags 
sheltered from the north and east winds. There, we were sure 


our quest might be unduly prolonged. 


that, with the exception of an adventurous tew, the majority of 
the flock would be found. The first part of our two-mile walk 


SCOUTING IN THE MIST. 


was along a_ boulder- strewn road that serves a double 
purpose. In time of flood the mountain rills make it their 
highway. Along such a road a cart would have a short life; 
but a loaded sledge will keep its balance even when a rocky 
arm thrusts it to an acute angle. Higher, it wriggles in 
ympathy with the contortions ol the hillside. \t intervals 
it is gouged out by the constant action of the rills. So 
red was the bracken, and so 
widespread, that the valley 
appeared to be bathed in a 
gorgeous after-glow. Against 
this background the polished 
green of the hollies elistened 
like enamel against old gold. 
There were few signs of life. 
Dotted here and there among 
the bracken were a few sheep. 
From high overhead a pair of 
ravens flung down a_ hoarse 
croak as they winged their 
way to the fastnesses of Dove 
Crags. Suddenly, from out of 
the larch plantation down by 
the stream a carrion crow 
shot up rocket-like, protesting 
loudly as a buzzard chevied 
him down the valley and over 
the hill. We paused to watch 
the aerial chase. Many times 
the buzzard soared aloft to 
gather momentum for his 
swoop; but though swift as an 
arrow, the lamb-killer, ever 
watchful and tactful, with a 
quick onward and upward 
movement evaded his pursuer. 
During our walk the farmer 
told me that, some years ago, 
when hiring a lad at the market 
town, he told him that occa- 
sionally when working in the 
pastures there would be a sud- 
den call to the fells to tend the 
sheep, and asked him if he could work from breakfast till 
evening without anything to eat. The lad, evidently uncertain 
of the full meaning of such an unusual question, and wishing to 
safeguard himself, said, “Can ye?” ‘Yes, I can,” said the 
farmer. ‘ Well, if ye can, I can.” 

Arrived at the foot of the mountain, one shepherd climbed to 
the top to the left of the main face, the other to the right, so that 
the circuit of the sheep-run might be made. The farmer and I 
climbed up the main face to drive the few sheep from the grassy 
ledges of rock towards the foot of the mountain. We had two 
dogs, * Lile” Black and Bob. ‘ Lile” Black, scarce bigger than 
a dog fox, appeared the very antithesis of our conception of what 
a model sheepdog should be. So swift were her movements 
when running that she looked like a black sprite, but she knew 
as well as her master what was to be done and how to do it. 
hat day her work was more careful and praiseworthy than ever 
it was before a field of spectators. Sweet herbage is to be found 
on the rocky platforms, which rise tier above tier, and on the 
overhanging crags. There a dog must move warily. A hasty 
movement will send the sheep scurrying to find a way of escape. 
Ihe sudden crowding in such a confined space will probably 
result in one or more of the sheep being forced over the ledge to 
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the rocks below. In fact, Bob, 
young, half-trained and impetu- 
ous, made this mistake. We 
saw one sheep hustled off a ledge 
and turn several somersaults 
before she struck the rocks 
beneath. ‘* There goes a sove- 
reign!’ said my friend. Evi- 
dently the sheep fellon a gt issy 
cushion, for she quickly re- 
covered and ran to join her 
companions. For this indis- 
cretion Bob’s fore leg was tied 
to his neck with a handker- 
chief, which kept him jairly well 
in the background for the rest 
ofthe day. Near this place we 
found a sheep with a_ broken 
leg—the result of a fall. “ Look 
it her belly,” said the farmer ; 
‘it’s been done about a week !”’ 
\t the end of the day the sheep 
was carried to the farmhouse,and 
her leg putin splints. We knew 
from past experience that before 
long she would beable to walk as 
nimbly as ever. When * Lile” 
lack had started the few sheep 
we had gathered on their way to 
the foot of the mountain, we C. &, Walmsley 
clambered out of a huge recess to 
inarrow shingly path leading to the right shoulder, where we were 
to meet the shepherds with the flock. About midway across the 
farmer paused. ‘ Look here!” he said. Stooping down I saw 
in a miniature cave a brilliant green fern. “ Every time | have 
passed this place for the last twenty-five years | have stopped to 
look at this fern; summer or winter, it is always green.” 1 was 
reminded of Richard Jefferies’ words: “ I do not want change, | 
want the same old and loved things, the same wild flowers, the 
same trees and soft ash-green—and I want them in the same 
place.” Many visitors to the Lake District imagine that the 
farmer and shepherd are indifferent to the beauty of thei 
country. Such an impression of their character is but a surface 
one. It is only after a more intimate relationship that one 
proves the truth of the words of Wordsworth’s narrative poem 
** Michael ” 

And grossly that man errs who should suppose 

Chat the green Valleys, and the Streams and Rocks, 

Were things indifferent to the Shepherd’s thoughts 
Arrived at the end of the narrow path, we encountered the first 
snowstorm, which plastered the rocks and stones and made out 
progress exceedingly precarious. Gradually the snow changed 
to rain and mist, and as we made the abrupt turn—aimost as 
ibrupt as that of a street—to the east face of the mountain, we 
heard the barking of the dogs, followed by the voices of the 
shepherds. Looming through the mist, and enlarged and 
softened in outline by it, they might have been phantom giants 
raiding cattle. Below us a shower was crossing the foot of 
the pass. Caught by the wind, it streamed out in undulations 
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like a silver ribbon, until, played upon by a random sunbeam, it 


took the form of a multi-coloured serpent wriggling between the 
hills. 

As the thick, dark mist welled up from the valley my friend 
said, ** Mist like that often kills sheep.” I gave him a furtive 


glance, thinking he was trying to plumb my credulity; but his 


face was as imperturbable as the face of one of his rams. 
Pressing hard on this doubt came the memory of Milton's simile, 
‘But, swoln with the wind and the rank mist thev draw.” To 
quote it was inevitable. ‘ Yes, that’s just the right word 

‘rank.’” Slowly the sheep were driven along the path we had 


traversed, On either side the dogs zigzagged among the loose 
rocks to keep the would-be wanderers from dangerous ground. 


~ 


Lower and lower dipped the path until we arrived at the 
vrassy cradle of the stream Wordsworth has immortalised in his 
por m: 

Who comes not hither ne’er shall know 

Ilow beautiful the world below 
By the grassy slopes of this stream we descended to the fell gate. 
Here the sheep were counted. Not one was missing. Stragglers 
from other flocks were turned back to the fells. Once in the 


home valley the flock required little attention. Arrived at the 
farmhouse the sheep were penned until the farmer could select 
which were to be drafted to the seacoast for the winter months, 


As we entered the house the last remnant of the storm swept the 
western horizon, It gave zest to our et joyment of the bright 


fire, the sweet mountain mutton, the dumplings and cream, the 
pastry and the inevitable cup of tea. C. E. WALMSLEY. 
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STAPLEFORD PARK, 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF ‘ . 


MR. JOHN GRETTON. 





HE park of Stapleford is in the rich vales of northern 
Leicestershire. Kutland lies the other side of a road- 
way to the south; the Lincolnshire border is five miles 
eastward; Nottinghamshire a ten-mile ride to the 
north-west. Melton Mowbray, whose products, as the 

geograpliy book has it, are pies and horsemen in pink coats, is 
its post town. It is a great park, the nearest neighbours of its 
quality being Burley-on-the- Hill, where is the Finches’ high-built 
house, Croxton and the lordly terraces of Belvoir. But scattered 
around it are a re of halls and manor houses, each of which 
has mounted a squire for the hunting-field since first the fox 
Was hunted in hi icred county of Leicestershire. 

Stapleford itself, although the hills are about it, lies low on 
the bank of Eye, the river watering the park. It is in Domesday 
Book, Henry Ferrers, a commissioner for the great survey, being 
then its lord, and in his house it descended for some venerations. 
The Sherards, manor-lords in Stapleford during four centuries 
and a-half, came here in the time of the fourth Henry by marriage 
with a daughter of the Hawberks, a marriage which seems to 
have brought the Sherards down from a Northern county to the 
Leicestershire vales When in the seventeenth century Sherard 
of Stapletord was a peer of Ireland, the great Sherard pedigree, 
‘lorious with shields of alliances, came from the heralds to gratify 
the pride of the baron whose dame, too, had a taste for suc h 
matters. “ Mighty Kings and potent earls” are vouched for on 
this parchment of 1633 by ‘illustrious and venerable proofs ” as 
ancestors and kinsfolk of Sherard of Stapleford, whose direct 
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line is led down from one Schirard, a lord of great possessions. 
Domesday Book and Schirard’s own grant of lands to 
St. Werburgh’s Abbey at Chester are cited to prove the high 
estate of this forefather, but the too curious antiquary who 
insists on verifying his references after the modern fashion will 
not escape a certain doubt of Schirard’s existence. Cheddleton 
and Brombhall are said to have been his Domesday manors, but 
Domesday assigns them to William Malbanc, and the benefactor 
of St. Werburgh’s had Seward and not Schirard for his name. 
Enough will remain of that pedigree after criticism has had 
its word to show the Sherards of Stapleford as rich squires in 
the Middle Ages. The lucky Hawberk marriage was followed 
by others that added more land and noble alliances to 
the race. Lawrence Sherard, son of that wedding, was high 
sheriff in three counties, and his two sons each a_ sheriff 
in his turn. Geoffrey Sherard, thrice Sheriff of Rutland, 
who died soon after the coming of the first Tudor, is still to 
be remembered by the brass figure which has survived the 
wrecking by his descendants of old Stapleford Church, a figure 
in full harness of plate, the feet on a hound, and a great 
arming sword belted across the thigh. His son Thomas, 
marrying the heir of two manors in Lincolnshire and two 
more in Rutland, was he who pulled down his home to rebuild 
it, gay with carven imagery of winch much remains to this day. 
The age of James I., in which country gentlemen knelt by 
the score to rise up knights, saw three brothers Sherard of the 
Stapleford family all knights together. Sir William, the second 
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yn, who carried on the race, went further still, King Charles 


creating him Lord Sherard of Leitrim in Ireland. This lord, 
he second Sherard, whose building work is to be noted at Staple 

ford, died most happily for the estate before civil war began. 
Had he lived we cannot doubt that Abigail his wife, a dame of 
many activities, would have sent him and his Stapleford tenants 


the King’s host. She herself paid a heavy fine to the 
l’arl'ament’s commissioners for her delinquency ; but het brood 


ol 9S seems to have been too young to take the field. A third 
Lord Sherard, found loyally Whiggish when King George came 
vel, was at once rewarded with a patent for an English barony. 
Patents for a viscounty and an earldom followed, and Sherard 
of Stapleford in 1719 was Earl of Harborough. Now and again 
we have the assurance that one Lord Harborough was “a liberal 
encourager of the fine arts,” or another an enlightened politician ; 


ut it must be confessed that, like many another ancient Lenglish 
family, these Sherards of Stapleford, the:e Barons of Leitrim and 
Karls of Harborough, won little fame in the larger world 
that lies beyond Leicestershire and Rutland. They follow one 
mother—lords lieutenant and custodes rotulorum. Doubtless they 
were respected magistrates, the dread of poacher and brawler. 
\We can figure their state coach with the coronets on the panels 
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and the footmen hanging to its straps better than we can guess 
at the man inside the coach. Of the younger sons we recover 
little more. John Sherard, esquire, barrister-at-law, was named 
lieutenant-colonel of that lawyer battalion, a precursor of our 
“ Devil’s Own,” which a Lord Chief Justice raised to protect 
Majesty’s sacred person when the Pretender was marching to 
Derby. Pubilip Sherard, another younger brother, gained some 
credit in the "62 campaign at the head of a Guards’ battalion, and 
became lieutenant-general. But the last Earl of Harborough, 
who died in 1859, is the clearest shape among these shadows, 
and that on account of his quarrellings with the good sportsmen 
his neighbours. Alas, that ever such a tale should be told in 
Belvoir or published in the streets of Melton Mowbray: he held 
strange heresies concerning fox-hunting. Until his day the hounds 
from Belvoir and Cottesmore ran freely over the Sherard lands. 
But this Earl lined his coverts with dog-spears, and on some of 
the best hunting country in England hounds must needs be called 
olf. Ihe fox had reason to bless Lord Harborough for a 
sanctuary in perilous places, but grave sportsmen marvelled that 
Leicestershire earth should not open to swallow up so wicked a 
peer. ‘We are sorry to say,” says an old sporting magazine 
of the forties, ‘‘that this pack (the Belvoir) are unable to hunt 
much in the neighbourhood of 
Melton owing to the ill-feelings 
of Lord Harborough. For 
several years the hounds have 
been stopped when approach- 
ing the Stapleford preserves. 
But now they are not permitted 
to enter any portion of Lord 
Harborough’s property, so as 
not to allow that person any 
pretext for legal proceedings.” 
Such a selfish spirit in a great 
landed proprietor was enough, 
in the writer’s opinion, * to 
convert all the middle classes 
into Chartists.” Society was 
saved, however, from upheaval 
by the death of the Earl in 
1859, when his widow, who 
married a Major Clagett, 
pulled up the dog-spears and 
opened the coverts. There 
was no heir to the earldom, 
but the Irish barony of Sherard 
passed away to a _ distant 
cousin. The Stapleford estates 
were bought by Mr. John 
Gretton, whose son is now lord 
of the Sherard manors and all 
the land in Stapleford parish. 
The ancient house, to 
which successive generations 
of Sherards have added, is 
now well maintained and jea- 
lously preserved. <A stranger 
mediey of architecture may 
hardly be found up and down 
the land, and, happily for the 
house’s history, each succeed 
ing Sherard had some respect 
for his forefathers’ work. It 
begins with the massive stone 
walls of the house’ which 
Thomas Sherard, Sheriff of 
Rutland in Edward ILV.’s day, 
and Margaret Hellewell, his 
wile, the heir of Whissendine, 
built in the place of another of 
which naught remains. We 
see it, in spite of changes, a 
three-storeyed house of a rare 
type. Date and signature 
were set to 1t by its builders, 
the letters T.S. and the year 
1500, with the arms of Sherard 
and Hellewell for further at- 
testation. The profusion of 
carved ornament is the most 
; curious feature of the work, 
«>. %, vi ; ancestral figures, shields of 
a armories, scenes Irom romance 
or history, from the Scriptures 
and from the lives of the Saints, 
being all set forth by the 
Leicestershire chisel. Above 
one window two armed cham- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” pionsfighton foot,swinging their 
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swords vigorously, watched on 
one side by a crowned figure 
on a tower, and on the other 
by shapes in which some have 
seen the wife and children of 
one of these stout fighters. 
Over a second window is a fray 
on horseback, and over the next 
a shield of Sherard and Helle- 
well held up by the rams which 
are still the Sherard supporters. 
Below the muilions of the four- 
light window in the midst of 
the main wall are three panels 
of carving. On the first of 
these an angel brings the mes- 
sage to Mary beside her pot of 
lilies. On the second the 
knights hew at St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, Grim standing 
with his cross staff to ward the 
blows, and on the third the 
Virgin meets with Elizabeth 
in an arched gateway. ‘To 
these Thomas Sherard added 
the story of the Nativity, the 
offering of the Wise Men, the 
Assumption, the heading ot 
St. John Baptist, the story of 
St. George and many another 
picture in stone, among them 
being a scene that recalls the 
imagery of the Egyptian book 
of the dead. Michael, a tall 
angel of feathered body, was 
weighing a soul in a_ scale 
which swung downward, for a 
crowned shape cast upon the 
beam a string of beads, which 
outweighed all the pawings and 
clawings of cat-like devils on 








the other side. The second age 
of the Sherard building has an 
even plainer signature. Under 
the eaves of the roof you read 
plainly enough that witLiAM 
LORD SHERARD BARON OF 
LETRYM REPAYRED THIS BVYLD- 
ING ANNO DOMINI 1633. He 
had the new taste, this first 
peer of the house, but yet he 
stayed his hand from destroying 
the ancestral work. According 
to his lights he preserved and 
made good. The first six of 
the twelve figures standing 
each in a canopied niche were 
decayed, and therefore he 
had six carved anew. What kings and warriors, patrons ot 
ancestors of the line, may be represented by the six more ancient 
statues cannot be guessed. But that there should be no doubt 
concerning those of 1633 stone ribbons with their names have 
been added, and we know each of them for one of the glories 
of the great Sherard pedigree completed in that same year of 
1633. Here we have Schirard himself and the Conqueror his 
patron, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Bertram Lord 
Vernon, a Lacy of Ulster and, fit companion for the mysterious 
Schirard, one Jacques le Brabazon, “ called the great warrior.” 
The windows, with their tracery, their stone mullions and their 
dripstones, were left in their Gothic state by the Lord Sherard 
whose work is seen in the Dutch-fashioned gables of the 
dormers on one side and in the pinnac les of the other 
side. Robert, the fourth Earl of Harborough, Canon and 
Prebendary of Salisbury and successor of an elder brother whose 
four marriages did not give him a son, was builder of the new 
Stapleford Hall which has been so strangely clapped to the old 
work, two solidly-built stone blocks set T-wise, each with its 
two rows of tall windows under a high roof, broken by the little 
dormer lights of the garrets. Within is the ornament which these 
Puritan outer walls reject—graceful chimney-pieces, with urns 
and swagged garlands, enriched pilasters and panels framed in 
the Gibbons style, with flowers and fruit in trembling relief, 
The ballroom door (shown in one of our pictures) has such detail 
at its richest. 

Unhappily, this Sherard, builder of the new work at Staple- 
ford, although he spared the old house even as the first Baron of 
Leitrim had spared it, was less merciful further afield. He 
utterly destroyed the parish church, rebuilding it as an elegant 
temple. No better fate had the bridge over the stream which 
parts Stapleford and Wymondham, old levend that gave the 
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making of its seven arches to the seven sons of an ancestral 
Sherard not availing to save it. Happily for Stapleford, the 
destructive days have gune by, and the old house, lonely among 
the hernes and wild ducks that make Stapleford deer park their 
home, has come to good hands that will not beat down ancient 


walls for a new fancy. Oswatp BARRON. 


> Rd 7¢ Y IL LC / 7 T 
Bk ITISH Tk EES AN AR © 
R. REX VICAT COLE tells us that bis book “British 

Trees,” drawn and described by himself (Hutchins), is 

planned “as a work of reference for artists and designers, 

and is intended to give the landscape student assistance 

of the same kind as is supplied by works of anatomy of 

the human frame. For a work of reference for artists 

and designers the author has fully achieved his aim; the scope of his 
illustrations has been full, and especially so in those phases of develop 
ment from bud to full foliage and fruit— interesting and beautiful as 
they are transitory—which are conspicuous by their absence in the 
illustrations of foliage afforded by recent works. Here, for ¢ xample, the 
sycamore is depicted in its several aspects, first a group of trees in 
monochrome, a study of foliage masses in which this tree affords a ready 
subject for the painter : then branch arrangement on a young sycamore 
winter), leaf pattern, as seen from above (a silhouette), leaf buds bursting, 
development of the flower-bud and young leaves in two stages, plan of 
the leaf—an outline with venation, the opening flower, fully developed 
flowers and leaves, xroups of fruits, stages ot seed, how the SVCA 
more grows from seed in five stages These are mostly full-page 
reproductions of pencil or monochrome on a grey background. The 
430 plates cover some sixty of our common trees and tall shrubs, 
and are in two heavy volumes. Many of the artisi’s well-known 
landscapes further embellish this work, and it is interesting to 
note that when these are illustrating the English elm they do not, in 
most instances, depict that elm which artists most admire from the 
Thames, Severn and Wye valleys, but some other form of less massive 
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of elm are legion and deserve a volume to themselves. 
inatomy of trees the success of this work is more 
that the delineator of anatomy should ive full 
ching of the skeleton, and, further, one belreves that in 
Ss nec iry to be eclectic in one’s mode of illustration 
ve pencil most successful in depicting the studies of 
d bursting buds; but when the gaunt winter tree of 


full growth cal for il stration, then surely it 's photography that he t 
portray that mult pli ty of detail from which the eye may analyse the 
feature that characterises the individual in the skeleton tree ; Z¢., the 

inly twigs of the planes, the paucity of branchlets in the sweet chestnut 
ind the sinuous boughs of the lime tree But few full-length leaf 
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“ painter will not even here find the complete 
wads wentification of the winter tree In an artists 
on not called upon to eriticise the letterpress ; 

of botany, so emphasis is net laid upon such 

pots on leaf, scars and such minute as_ the 
ed of Neither does this work more than touch 
indscape yardening It is well that the letterpress 


n be employed to emphasise all those phases of plant 


Y uwtist has so ably portrayed, and that course has 


been here pursuce The classification and identification of trees ts often 
i matter of diffieult there wwa desire for accuracy, for which much 
ork bemy caret undertaken abroad and at home \ writer upon 
th biect nowada who may quote the authority of a generation or 
two back, while he neglects more recent studies, is apt to find his 
ources of information may be styled antiquated Phusit seems unfortu 
nate that, where a reference made to De Candolle on the aye of 
trees, there ts nene to Dr. Lowe's recent monograph on the yew trees of 
Great Britain, which takes a different view Phere are careful investiga 
tions shown in the author's sketches, particularly in the full series of 
llustrations of the family of poplars But here, where classification 1s 
ittempted, the illustration erve to indicate the difficulties ; thus, the 
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ar (page 628), Populus nigra, shows the habit of the 


Phe balsam poplar ts classed 
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but it is so highly distinctive in bud, leaf and 
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FOLIAGE OF BLACK POPLAR. 


“ The Trees of Great Britain,” lately reviewed in these columus. Mr. Vieat 
Cole’s sketches and studies will be most welcome to the irtist and 
designer. ‘They will also help to satisfy the ever-increasing number of 
tree-lovers, and they do help to promote a study in which interest never 
fails, for it can never be out of season, and we can exercise the study 
upon our neighbours’ treasures, however high their walls and fences. 


SCHOOL BOYS & SPANIELS 


f-US ILE English public school boy is in the toils of football and cricket ; 

such time as these tyrants can spare falls to the lot of fives, 

racquets and other pastimes of the ‘“‘game” species. By his 

prowess in these pursuits is a boy’s reputation among his 

comrades settled ; if he dislike them he is 2 ‘“‘ smug” to the end 

of his schooldays. It is a theusand pities to try and drive boys 
along the common path of bat and ball without regard to their individuality, 
more especially as bat and ball are useless when one comes to the real 
prime of life, and it is then too late to master a new outdoor hobby. — In 
this way is the goodly army of spectators swelled. [I remember how in my own 
schooldisys I was literally forced from my love of woodcraft into the football 
and cricket fields ; and, though some distinction was won both at school and 
university, | have now come back to dogs and ferrets, guns and rods with a 
feeling that I care not if I never see bat or ball again and that I grudge every 
moment of youth spent apart from these things. The love of the chase, of the 
woods and streams is one that clings to us for ever and aye, is one that we 
may follow though our hair be grey, or even snow white, and the boy who 
cares not for games, the so-called smug of school life, is oftentimes an 
ardent lover of sport and wocdcraft. So, too, be it admitted, is often the 
born athlete, and, under whichever category the schoolboy comes, he is 
improved if he can learn some of the mysteries of sport which will fascinate 
him as long as he lives. Ilere, on the Sussex Downs, we play through the 
winter with schoolboys, spaniels and sport; the first such as can be spared 
irom football, the second keen and unruly, the third the best to be got in 
close proximity to the college, which is not saying much! Out on 
the hills three of us have an unpretentious shoot of some 700 acres, the 
school owns other 250 acres, over which, throuch the courtesy of its owner, 
we are often allowed to roam, The stafi which does the work on our 
** estate’ consists of some half-dozen ferrets, four spaniels and the 
boys. Some of the latter we honour with the title of **heeper,” and keen 
is the competition for the post, but candidates must first qualify as 
** beaters,” and the demand for this position is far greater than the supply of 
vacancies, The ** keepers ” look after the ferrets, brush and feed the dogs, 
experiment during the summer with generally unsuccesful game-rearing, clean 


guns under supervision, and in reiurn have the right to attend all ** shoots” 
unless they are in extra drill. They never carry a gun themselves, for at 
present they are only serving their apprenticeship, as every man, when a boy, 


should who intends to shoot in after years The shoots” usually take 
place two or three times a week ; we hurry off after school hours knowing 
that we must be back for ** call over” or afternoon work, and thus our ** little 
and often ” does not overtax the moderate productions of our land, Usually 
for our three guns we take five or six ** keepers” and beaters who carry 


cartridge-bags, work the spaniels, beat out the scrub and bring home the 
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spoil. We are a light-hearted party, but the rules of shooting are rigorously 
enforced, and the beater who gets out of line or who slips a dog at the wrong 
moment gets very severely reprimanded. We are blessed with variety in our 
limited area; one day we may be pursuing partridges over roots and stubbles 
on the college land, another climbing up and reund the coarse-carpeted 
downs after birds wild as the wind or hares, cn a third we hunt for plover, 
snipe and an occasional duck in the marshes, on a fourth ferrets are the 
order of the hour and a dozen rabbits may be ours within the time available. 
Yet again the whole pack of spaniels may be running riot in the dense gorse 
bushes below the downs, and on red-letter days, when we have a combined 
shoot with a neighbour, fifteen to twenty schoolboy beaters in football 
sweaters armed with semaphore flags drive scattered partridges to us off 
vast tracts of downland. Ihe ‘‘ keepers” superintend the line and the 
work is Gone wonderfully well; flanking is thoroughly understood, and over 
the wild down partridges are circumvented so that they come over the guns. 
What matter if game is scarce and that an average afternoon’s bag is but 
eight or nine head! What matter if the whole season’s total is not quite 200! 
Are not we out in the wilds with gun and dog, and does not the poverty of 


term-time sport make the bigger bags of the holidays all the more welcome ? 


THE SO 


HIeN Zebedee Pricklow got his boots off at last, 

it was usually pretty late in the summer's evening. 

Harvesting until dusk, followed by garden work 

as long as it was possible to see, generally meant 

half-past nine before Mrs. Prickiow heard him sit 

down on the bench outside the cottage door, and begin the 

lengthy operation of unlacing the biggest boots in Chiddingstone. 

Nothing in Chiddingstone was ever done ina hurry, and Zebedee 

was of the very spirit of the place. But on this particular 

evening he was so long over the job that Mrs. Pricklow, with 

the cooling supper on her mind, had to come to the door at last 

for expostulation. She found him sitting with a boot in each 

hand, his mouth wide open, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the 

harvest moon, which was just lifting, wan and golden, over the 
distant hill-brow. 

‘““Now, did you e’er see the like o’ this?” she began, 
addressing an imaginary confidant, as was her wonted form of 
speech. ‘“ Here’s the rabbit getten stone-cold, an’ the gum 
bilin’ to tatters, an’ this here stuck, starin’ loony——” 

Zebedee came out of his brown study with a jerk. He 
turned his mild blue eyes--young eyes set in an old, gnarled, 
sunburnt face—full upon his spouse. ‘ Why, trew!” said he, 
scrambling hastily to his feet. “’Tis supper-time, for sure, an’ | 
wur fair wool-gathering. But, coom along, gel! What is’t 
to-night? Summut good by the smell on’t.” 

Sniffing the air luxuriously as he went, he turned into the 
brightly-lighted kitchen and took his place at the board in the 
old high-backed Windsor chair. 

** Now, there ’a goes agen!” said Mrs. Pricklow, presently, 
sull to the hypothetical witness at her elbow. ‘ Look at un! 
Tater on’s fork halfway to’s mouth, and the eyes of un fixed jest 
as if’a saw a ghostie! Zeb! D’ye hear, Zeb? Alack! what's 
come to th’ man, to be sure an’ all!”’ 

The potato completed its interrupted journey in due course. 
Zebedee Pricklow came down from the Land of Dreams, where 
he had beeu wandering, and turned a solemn glance upon his 
wife. He was plainly on the eve of a communication. 

* Martha,” said he at last, butting knife and fork on the table 
for additional emphasis, * Martha, we ha’ brought up that there 
gel all wrong! 1 spiled her an’ you spiled her. All her days we 
ha’ let her do nought but look pretty, an’ be happy. We ha’ 
kep’ all trouble an’ thought o’ trouble from her. ’A wur the 
sock-lamb; and ‘tis allers hard for sechlike when ’a must go 
back an’ rough it along o’ the rest o’ the flock. Now ‘tis that 
way wi’ Jennie. I wur pitchin’ to-day, an’ George Welby wur 
cartin’; and ‘a tould me all about it atween loads. ’A’s a good 
lad, and ‘ud make a good husband, ‘a got a ornery chance. 
But things has gone all crotchety an’ awry wi’ ’em; an’—one 
way o’ thinkin’—'tus all my fault an’ yours.” 

Mrs. Pricklow had listened, first with astonishment and then 
with rising indignation. “Drat George Welby, wi’ his 
complainin’ nonsense !” she cried, impatiently. ‘Tis half-a- 
dozen o’ one, an’ twice three o’ tother, an’ well ’a knows it. but 
what’s ’a been sayin’ now, Zeb? ” 

‘’A says,” continued Zebedee, staring down into his plate, 
as though it were a deep well with the truth lying at the bottom 
of it. “’A says Jennie ha’nt to be brought to see as she’s now 
got duties along o’ the rest o’ married folk. Time an’ again, 'a 
says, ’a gets hoame weary o' nights, an’ finds nought but a could 
hearth an’ the cat to gie un welcome. ‘A must get’s own supper. 
An’ while ‘a’s doing o’t, in comes Jennie from her roamin’, 
singin’ along th’ lane in her best clothes, an’ gies George a hug 
an’ a bunch o’ flowers to smell; an’ then sots down to show un 
all the pretty things 
money 


‘a's bought from the pedlar wi’ the house- 
-ribbins and lace, and sechlike as a man caan’t eat. 
Then George, ‘a says summut; an’ Jennie cries, an’ must 
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And the bovs learn much of wild life, of the habits of bird and beast, 
the good and bad points of sporting dogs, the safe handling of guns, the 
avoidance of all risky shots, One boy was my ‘‘ head-keeper” for four years, 
and saw 800 head of game killed. He has been out in the world these 
three years, and I still have long letters from him full of game-bird chatter 
and shooting gossip. He learnt a good deal during his apprenticeship, an1 
could vie with a Norfolk keeper in the proper driving of a fifty-acre field ot 
in the handling of dog and ferret. Mention of the last-named reminds me of 
a tragedy connected with the taking of a photograph. <A hoy holding a ferret 
was looking down at it with watchlul gaze as he faced the camera ; the moment 
the shutter dropped it had him by the finger. Personally, [ am a tremendous 
believer in the power of sport (in its true sense) to make character. Ilorse 
ani dog, gun and rod are utterly foreign to the majority of our public schools, 
and I cannot quite see how it could be otherwise ; more’s the pity gut, as 
far as is possible, we dabble with sport on the Sussex Downs, and our efforts 
in this direction are possibly productive of good—certainly of the keenest 
enjoyment—and the modern boy is none the worse for finding out that even 
in these enlightened times there is nothing outrageous in walking a mile for 


every head of game in the bag. ALAN R. HAtG Brown, 


"K-LAMB., 


be comforted. But to-morrer ‘tis jest the same, "a says. 
Nought ‘ull larn her, sez George, that she’s a 
*ooman. 
Zebedee paused to dip into the big blue mug of stout-fives 
at his elbow. 
An’ now,” he went on, 


egular married 


“things is wusser’n ever. Some 
ould fule ha’ tould Jennie she ha’ got a musical hear. One night, 
George, a coom hoame tired an’ hunery, an’ ’a heerd the most 
larmentaable din as ever wur. ’A peeps in, an’ ’a sees th’ 


breakfast cups still on the table, an’ the fire out, an’ Jennie setten 
in the winder-seat wi’ a great bellers-thing in her lap. ‘’Tis a 


melodeon, George!’ she sez, lookin’ very smilin’ an’ happy. ‘| 
na’ sent fort out o’ Lunnon. Only two-pun-ten, George; we'll 
soon pay for it out o' the harvest-money. An’ jest listen, 


George!’ she sez, so sweet ’a could do nought agen her. ‘Set 
down an’ listen, George, whiles I plays “ Beautiful Isle 6° the 
sare" 

Zebedee rose, and, taking down a pipe from the chimney 
breast, began to fill it in deep perplexity. ut after a few 
thoughtful puffs, he turned to Mrs. Pricklow with the air of a 
man who had finally mad* up his mind. Now, ‘tis just this 
way on’t,” he said. ‘** We ha’ spiled her, Martha, an’ there's no 
gainsayin’ that. but if her bringin’s-up is to spile George too, 
an’ end in makin’ real onhappiness fer th’ pair on ’em, ‘tis plain 
we ha’ vone the wrongest road i’ th’ wurld. We must hark back, 
Martha: never matter th’ cost on’t. Now what was’'t, gel, as 
drawed us two togither, time an’ agen, in th’ ould bad days o’ 
barley-bread long ago ? ‘Twas trouble, Martha; an’if nought but 
trouble ‘ull bring Jennie to see the real rights o’ things, trouble she 
must ha’. We must bring it on her now, Martha, jest as we ha’ 
kep’ it from her all these years forebye. George, ‘a, said a trew 
wurd onthinkin’-like, that gie me a good idee. ‘A said 

“Ye'll never let th’ gurt bulkin’ ruffian touch her, Zeb?” 
interrupted Mrs. Pricklow, now well over the tearful border-line 
between wrath and panic, for she had never seen so vast a 
display of settled purpose on Zebedee’s face before. 

‘« There’s a way, gel,” he 
that way.” 

He lapsed into a silence so cryptic that it brought a sudden 
terror upon her. She put down her dish-mop hurriedly and came 
over to him. “ Tell me, Zeb!” 

Zebedee stuck his tongue into his lower lip and solemnly 
winked both eyes. ‘ All i’ good time, gel,’ 


knowingness. 


said, mysteriously ; * but tis not 


* he said, with ineffable 
“ Leave that’n to me—an’ George! 
Il. 

In the first grey light of a morning, some three or four days 
later, Zebedee Pricklow crept out of his cottage door and tiptoed 
silently through the dew-soaked garden. He carried a big stone 
bottle in one hand and a covered basket in the other. Now and 
again he looked back furtively at the close-curtained windows 
behind him as he went; and once he bobbed down among the 
wet currant bushes, crouching there for a minute or two betore 
he could summon up resolution to go on again, But at last he 
reached the wood-shed at the end of the garden, and safely landed 
his burden therein. The shed was thatched and covered with 
ivy, and had a loft above, to which access was gained by a laddet 
through an opening in the ceiling. Up this ladder Zebedce row 
climbed with basket and bottle, and, setting these down in a 
corner, returned for an armful of hay. He had hardly succeeded 
in cramming this through the trapdoor when a steaithy footstep 
sounded outside, and a young man appeared bare-headed and 
bare-footed, very hot of countenance and exceedingly short ot 
breath. 

Zebedee put a warning finger to his lip. 

‘Up ye goes, George,” he whispered, “ an’ quick about it, 
lad! ‘Tis all ready, George, an’ the rats wunt let ‘ee get 
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lonesome-like. Now, up wi ye! “Iwill all come right, George, 
slong as you bides quiet, lad. "T'wunt be no more’n a day or two, 
or | knows nauthin’ o’ woman’s ‘arts. So up wi’ ye now, qui k!” 
Thus urged, the perspiring young man began the ascent of 
the ladder, but stopped when halfway through the flap. He looked 
k rather ruefully. 
“See yere, Maast’ Pricklow,” he ex postulated. ** Rats is 
only rats arter all, an’ I'll do a little ‘ollerday along o’ they 
cheerful, if ‘tis all fer Jennie’s good. Lut listen now! There’sa 
deal more'n rats here.” 
“Why! ‘tis a swarm o’ bees i’ the loft!” cried Zebedee, 


amazedly. ‘An’ I never knowed it! Keep upclose to th’ north 


end, George, an’ they'll ne’er come anigh ye. An’—— Hist! 
George! She's comin’! In wi’ ye, lad! And leave th’ rest 
to me! 


He whisked the ladder away, and fell to chopping wood with 
all his might. 

**Some folks,” said Mrs. Pricklow, outside, in the quiet, 
measured tones of despairing resignation, “some folks is but 
ornery slow, an’ some is real tortoisy. Kut them as waits fet 
Zeb Pricklow, ‘Il wait ‘til crack o’ doom, an’ still ba’ a could 
kettle !"’ 

Phe hay bad been safely carried round about Chiddingstone, 
while, as yet, the most forward of the cornfields was not quite 
ripe for the sickle. ‘There was a momentary pause in the rush of 
arvest-work, and that morning Zebedee Pricklow had a quiet 
job of hedge-mending close at home. As he fell to work with 
his lull-hook in the level rays of the new-risen sun—-cutting the 
green branches halfway through and bending and plaiting them 
tovether basket-lashion to Stop the thin place ; in the hedgerow 
he kept an attentive side-eye up the lane; and, even sooner 
than he had « X per ted, the events he had so ¢ irefully planned 
for bevan their course. 

In the distance it might have been a blue butterfly fluttering 
along; but, as the object, which he now saw, drew nearer, it 
revealed itself as the figure of a young woman, very small and 
plump and pretty, clad in a sun-bonnet and a cotton gown, and 
holding in her hand a piece of paper, at which she continually 
vlanced as she hurried along. 

She did not stop on seeing Zebedee, but called to him as she 
hurried by. ‘ Faather, faather! | ha’ summut bad to tell ’ee! 
"Tis about George! An’ mother must hear, too! Come along, 
quick!" 

* What is’t, lass ?"’ began Zebedee, the crafty twinkle in his 
eye dying out as he realised her extreme distress. But the little 
fivure bad fluttered on and had disappeared through the garden 
vate. When Zebedee Pricklow reached the cottage he found it 
permeated with the very atmosphere of tragedy. Jennie was in 
the old Windsor chair, her face hidden in her apron, On the 
kitchen-table lay the sheet of paper at which Mrs. Pricklow was 
gazing in speechiess woe. 

‘When | woke,” explained Jennie, between heart-rending 
sobs, ‘dear George,'a wur gone! An’ that there paaper wut 
pinned to the counterpane , 

“'Tis a jedgemint on us all!” burst in Mrs. Pricklow. 
‘Read un, Zeb! Read what ‘a says!” 

Lut even as he fumbled for his spectacles she tore the paper 
irom him. 

“'Tis just like Zebedee Pricklow! Wastin’ precious 
moments when ‘a might be up an’ doin’! To th’ river, man alive! 
Will ye let th’ poor lad drown wi’out. . . wivout . . .” 

Her emotion choked her words, but not her power of action. 
Without more ado she set off at top speed through the garden, 
and away over the field path that led to the river-side. Jennie 
fled after her, with Zebedee pounding along in their rear. And 
there, on the broad bank close to the weir, they presently came 
upon three familiar objects—mute though convincing evidence 
ot disaster — George's old straw hat and George's boots. 

jennie, fleeter of foot than the older folk, had reached the spot 
in advance of them. Whenthey came up she was staring fixedly 
at the articles where they lay in the grass, which had a thick white 
veneer of dewdrops. She seemed not to hear the lamentations 
of the others, but could only gaze vacantly to and {ro over the 
wide sloping bank. 

“’'Tis cur’ous, awful cur’ous!” she muttered. And then, 
to the astonishment and utter concern of the two, she broke into 
a hearty peal of laugliter, which she seemed to have neither the 
will nor power to restrain. 

Mrs. Pricklow, her eyes on the sky, wound a protecting arm 
around her stricken daughter and gently sought to lead her 
away. 

“Aye! ‘tis a jedgemint on’em both!”! she said, solemnly 
addressing the wind and the sunshine. ‘On th’ living fule, an’ 
th’ dead ‘un! They've sheared the poor sock-lamb, mind as well 
as body! As if there warn'’t sorrow enough 1’ th’ wurld o’ God's 
doin’, but they must needs make more trouble out o’ their own 


stupid ‘eds! “g 


Ill. 
Zebedee Pricklow stood among his cabbages, hoe in 
hand, mopping his perspiring forehead, tle had got to work 
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in the garden earlier than usual that evening, by reason of 
a smart thunder-shower which had temporarily suspended 
operations in the harvest-field. Now, as he rested a moment 
from his labour, he began to apostrophise the cabbages at 
his feet. 

“’Tis no good, I keep on tellin’ of ye!” he cried, testily. 
“ Whether ‘tis eight days or eight weeks, there ye must bide, 'til 
I can think out a better way on’t.” 

He strolled over to an apple tree close to the wood-shed, 
and continued his observations to the fast-ripening fruit. ‘* Sech 
contrairiness as I never did hear on! Wimmin! Ye’d never 
git to know ‘em, not if ye was to live as long as Melthusalum! 
Now here she be —'stead o’ worryin’ an’ weepin’— jest as 
comfor’ble an’ cheerful in her mind as though you was dead 
an’ gone these twenty year! An’ th’ ould gel’s purty nigh 
as bad.” 

The apple tree groaned miserably. 

**She’ve give your Sunday clothes to th’ passon, fer th’ poor 
niggers in Africky; an’ Joe Darrel’s boy ha’ got your ferrets. An’ 
‘a's goin’ to give up th’ cottage, an’ come back to live along o’ 
we, soon as the draggers ha’ found ye, she sez.” 

A deep rumbling sound came from the apple tree. 

**Shoosh! George! Fer shame! Bad wurds ‘ull bring no 
good to nobody. *Twur a fine idee, an’ would ha’ done famous 
wi a ornery woman-piece. But this’n is terr’bie strong-minded 
stuff. | wur ne’er so took aback, an’ reglar thunderstruck i’ my 
inside, George—-no! not since Jarvey’s red coo slipped th’ nine 
legged heifer. What to do I canna think!” 

The apple tree got the better of its reverberatory mood, and 
became articulate. ‘ See yere, Maast’ Prickiow! I ha’ been in 
this durned foxes’-hole more’n a week, an’ | wunna bide no longer 
if ‘twur forty melodeons, an’ nought to eat but nosegays ‘til | 
wur’s ould an’ ugly as you. I ha’ done wi’ it! Sot up th’ 
ladder, an’ lemme out! We ha’ made a pair o’ fules o’ oursels, 
an’ best own to’t. Lemme out, I say !” . 

* Hist! George, lad! fer th’ love o’ maircy! I dursn’t, 
George! Quiet, lad, now, or they'll heat ye! An’ here they 
comes, both on ‘em, by th’ Lord! An’ th’ bellers-machine, 
too !”’ 

A familiar strain of music reached the ears of the exaspe- 
rated prisoner as the cottage door opened, and Jennie came slowly 
down the garden path, accompanied by Mrs. Pricklow, who walked 
at her side, nodding her mauve cap ril;bons appreciatively to the 
tune. It was ** Beautiful Isle of the Sea.” Both mother and 
daughter seemed in the best of good spirits. When this 
harmonious procession reached the cabbage plot, where Zebedee 
was hoeing feverishly, Jennie stopped the music and began to 
look about her with a sudden keen interest. She closely inspected 
the thicket of apple boughs on every side. Then she crossed to 
the wood-shed and gazed up at the eaves, shading her eyes from 
the evening sun with her plump, dimpled hands. Zebedee’s 
breath came in short irregular gusts, as he chopped at cabbages 
and weeds indiscriminately. 

“Why look, faather!” the girl cried at length, “ there's 
bees in the shed roof! Oh, faather! let’s take ’em now! ‘Tis 
long past burnin’-time, an’ th’ honey ‘ull be spoilin !”’ 

Zebedee worked away more desperately than ever. ‘ Time 
enough, gel; time enough!” he said, almost fiercely. ‘* To- 
morrow, maybe I'll see to’t, but - 

Mrs. Pricklow, her hands clasped beneath her apron, looked 
at him in humorous contempt. “’Tis allers so, an’ allers will 
be,” quoth she. “Think on it! Here’s a man wi'a childi’ 
deep trouble ; an’ the thing as that child loves more’n ought else 
i’ th’ wurld’a wunt gie her! Shame on all sech! I'll lend a 
hand to’t mysel’, Jennie! ‘twunt be the first stall o’ bees I ha’ 
knocked down. An’ them as is afeared can get hoame-along 
to bed!” 

As she moved towards the shed, followed by Jennie, the hoe 
fell from Zebedee’s grasp. He turned a face of helpless terror 
upon them. Both were smiling broadly. And then Jennie, 
with the merriest peal of laughter, flew to him and hugged 
him round the neck. She itooked back towards her mother 
expectantly. 

‘An’ now, Zeb Pricklow,” said that lady, “ ha’ done wi’ all 
this play-actin’! A nice fright ye gi’ed the pair o’ us, "til Jennie 
found out as ‘twur all a fule’s game. But we ha’ got even wt’ 
ye, Zeb. An’"’—raising her voice—‘“ wi’ you, too, George 
Welby, skulkin’ up there like a flitterkin! But come an’ gi’ea 
hand wi’ th’ ladder, Zeb); 1 reckon th’ pore lad’s punished enow, 
arter a week on’t.” 

Like a man awakened from a bad dream, Zebedee Pricklow 
tottered into the shed and tremblingly reared the ladder against 
the dark gap in the ceiling. Jennie took up her station behind 
him, her hands jauntily akimbo, her pretty, pert face rippling 
over with unrestrainable mirth. But when the ladder was in 
position, and a pair of stockinged feet appeared hesitatingly on 
the highest rung, she became suddenly grave. Her voice took 
on a tenderness; there was a truer ring in it than ever before, as 
she called up softly into the darkness: ‘“‘ Oh, George, it might 
ha’ been all trew, an’ well I'd ha’ desarved it, dearie! I knowed 
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how wrong I'd been, George, soon as ever I come to read your 
wurds that mornin’. An’ when I got to th’ river an’ seed the 
dew white on the bank, wi’ never a footstep on’t, an’ I guessed 
as “twur all a trick—still, 1 knowed, fer all that, as I’d been 
wicked, neglecful an’ onthinkin’ wi’ ye, George; an’ | vowed it 
should all be different if ever ye come back to me agen. An’ 
‘tain’t trew about th’ Sunday clothes an’ th’ ferrets, George. 
They’s all there, jest as ve left °em, dearie. An’ th’ ould life can 
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begin agen. <An’ I'll be a good wife to ye as ever wur, George, 
if—if—ye can—forgive a 

Her voice faltered and failed. Suddenly the stockings 
continued their descent of the ladder, followed by a dusty 
suit of moleskins, and then a ruddy, shame-suflused face. 
In two strides George Welby had caught the little sock- 
lamb up in his arms, and was smothering her with cobwebs 
and kisses. TickNER EpwWarpeEs. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ ASSOCIATION MATCH. 


HY, with an ever- 
increasing num- 
ber of schools 
to draw upon, 
University 

Association football does not 
reach a higher level is an 
interesting question. In the 
early seventies the game was 
so ignored, at Cambridge, at 
any rate, that a place in the 
team was hardly looked upon 
as an honour worth striving 
for; and as late as the nineties, 
where spectators crowded in 
hundreds to watch a Rugby 
match, those scantily lining 
the ground on Parker’s Piece 
might have been numbered by 
tens, though at that date the 
men who came from Associa- 
tion schools must have far 
outnumbered those who played 
the other game. The writer 
has never forgotten the sense 
of disappointment that came 
over him as his first term wore 
on. There were the heroes of his schoolboy days, whose 
names were household words, playing a game to which he 
could only apply the word “rotten.” Why was it? That 
football was as good as ever could be easily seen when 
the Corinthians came down, but in the interval between 
school and election to that select band, there was a woeful 
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failing off. Looking back, a suggestion that arises is that the 
Universities Association game has been unfortunate in its 
guidance. There have been no keen souls to take the team in 
hand—in iron hands—to act the irresponsible tyrant whea 
necessary, and the merciless critic always, and so no traditions 
of coaching have never been built up as on the river. It has 





AN EXCITING 


MOMENT. 
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always been understood that the success of Mr. Vassall’s great 
Rugby team at Oxford was due more than anything else to the 
discipline and practice which he enforced on the men under 
him. The Corinthians, skimming the cream as they do of the 
talent of the whole country, have not the same need of enforcing 
good play; the atmosphere in which a man finds himself does 
that. To cut a long story short, University play of late years 
has been poor stuff, and, though invariably hard fought, the 
University match has been productive of rather elementary foot- 
ball. And this is a pity at a time when, as at present, every 
nerve ought to be strained to show the public at large that there 
is no game comparable to that played for its own sake in the 
right spirit. 

To turn to last Saturday’s match at Queen’s Club. 
Cambridge lost the toss, kicked off towards the pavilion end 
in the teeth of the wind and the rain, and at first had as much of 
the game as their opponents, Mr. Cutter and his right wing 
actually getting a shot past the goalkeeper, which, however, was 
ruled off side. Then, however, the Dark Blues asserted their 
superiority, especially along their half-back line. This, composed 
of Messrs. G. N. Forster, K. R. G. Hunt and E. L. 
Wright, gave a very finished display, which not merely upset 
any attack Cambridge could make, but by accurate and siilful 
placing opened up the game for their own forwards in such a way 
as to make a spectator remark that “he or any other duffer could 
play a good game forward in front of halves like those.” The 
first Oxford goal came about 25min. from the start from a shot 
by Mr. Berry, their inside-right, who had received a pass 
from Mr. Foster and dribbled through. Directly afterwards 
Mr. Foster placed another pass across the goal and Mr. Farn- 
field’s knee giving way, Mr. Maples added to the score. The 
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Light Llues made two or three plucky attempts on the Pavilion 
goal, but never got home, and before halftime Messrs. Mugleston 
and Thew, who had been sorely tried in a losing game, had their 
defence pierced by Mr. W. C. Jordan, who had then an unham- 
pered shot at goal, and Oxford crossed over three goals up. In 
spite of the wind, now in their favour, the Cambridge team seemed 
unable to get going, and a fourth goal by Mr. Jordan disappointed 
those who hoped to see the Dark Blue lead reiuced. The halves 
joined in the attack, and Mr. Whale, in goal, had a very uncom- 
fortable quarter of an hour, Then the Cambridge forwards 
made a spurt, Mr. Herman got a shot in which rebounded from 
the bar to Mr. Brisley, who promptly scored. Encouraged by 
this, the Light Blues again attacked, but the Oxford back division 
braced themselves and the final score read: Oxford 4 goals, 
Cambridge 1 goal. 


PROGRESS IN . 
* SMALL HOLDINGS. 


HE County Councils and other local bodies are still in the 
thick of miking preliminary arrangements for the 
working of the Act, and very few are in a position to 
supply full particulars. Only a small number have 
ascertained the total number of applicants or have 


taken steps to procure the necessary land. But it is very 
olovious that the interesting question of the hour is the cost of 
equipment. This varies and, under ordinary circumstances, is 


bound to vary very much with the district and with the people 
who are applying the Act. On this subject we have had a very 
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interesting letter from Sir John E. Dorington, whose experience 
in local government is almost unequalled. He says: “I am 
unable to give any general statement. In tie neighbourhood of 
a town or village no equipment may be necessary. But if 
buildings or houses have to be erected the cost per acre would 
vary inversely with the size of the holding. For instance, on a 
twenty-acre holding, if house, buildings, etc., are to be provided, 
the cost would not be less than £500, and for forty acres 
would be about the same. In the first case it would be £25 
per acre and in the second £12 10s. These costs would 
certainly vary largely in each individual case. It may be 
interesting to you to know that by a Return which the County 
Council of Gloucestershire has obtained from each separate 
parish in the county there are now existing some 12,000 
small holdings or separate assessments of land between 
one and fifty acres, of which 6,222 are between one acre 
and five acres (this does not include allotments), 2,440 
are between five and ten acres, 1,826 are below twenty 
acres and 1,875 are between twenty and fifty. There have 
been 360 applications under the new Act for small holdings.” 
Beyond the figures we gave last week there is nothing new of a 
delinite nature about the cost of equipment, and, for this reason, 
such experienced opinion as that given by Sir John Dorington 
must be doubly welcome. The general state of affairs is either 
that the Act has been ignored altogether, or that there have been 
a considerable number of applications which are being sorted out 
and dealt with. Lord Portman very aptly points out that a 
considerable time must elapse before affairs are so far advanced 
that definite statements can be made. ‘ A// the land hereabout 
is already occupied, and to provide small holdings it would be 
necessary in most cases to give the sitting tenant a year’s notice 
so that probably small holdings 
ee | cannot be started for from twelve 
: to eighteen months from the 
present time.” 

It is extremely interesting 
to analyse the “Summary of 
Applications” drawn up by some 
ot the County Councils. That 
for Devonshire, for instance, 
shows 12! applications for 2,263 
acres. There are filty-six appli- 
cants for holdings under ten 
acres, twenty-seven for holdings 
between ten and twenty acres, 
and thirty-seven for holdings of 
fifty acres and under. A _ very 
lew, seven at the outside, are 
willing to purchase the land, the 
vast majority want it on hire. 
In looking over the names we 
find that a considerable number 
do not appear to be at present 
connected with the land. There 
is at least one coal merchant, 
who probably wishes for grazing 
land for his horses. Something 
of the same kind may probably 
be said about the licensed 
victualler who has applied. It is quite intelligible that the 
keeper of a country public-house should want a little land. 
lsut there are a quantity of applicants who, as far as one 
can see, are entering on a work of which they have no experi- 
ence. They are police-constabies, carpenters, miners, engine- 
drivers, small shop-keepers, hauliers and general labourers. 
One is a Clerk in Holy Orders, another is described as a 
gentleman, hese appear with bricklayers, road-contractors, 
fishermen, rabbit-trappers, Army pensioners and others. But it 
is only fair to say that a vast majority of those who have applied 
are men who are obviously in direct touch with the land. Of 
high importance is the column which sets out the requirements 
in the way of buildings of those who have applied. Of the total 
numbers seven want dwellings, twenty want buildings, eighty- 
two want neither and eleven want both. It would be of great 
advantage if a uniform style of return were used, so that we 
could make comparisons. From a Welsh County Council we 
nave received an informal return of the greatest interest, although 
it does not give the particulars in the same way as has been 
done in Devonshire. The total number of applicants is about 
fifty-eight, and they range in age from twenty-nine to sixty years, 
the largest number being between thirty and forty. So there is 
also a considerable variation in the number of acres asked 
for. Fourteen ask for five acres and under; eight for holdings 
between five and ten acres; fifteen for holdings between ten and 
twenty acres; and eleven for holdings between twenty and fifty 
acres. They also say in what part they desire the land, but 
obviously this points to some mistake. It was never the 
intention of those who drew up the Act to disturb existing 
tenures, and unless notices were served in a wholesale manner it 
would be impossible to meet the requirements of the newcomers. 
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In such districts as that of the Isle of Ely, where the cultivation 
of small holdings is a hereditary profession, there have naturally 
been a great many who wanted to accept the offer of the 
County Councils. There have been 819 applications for close 
on 7,000 acres; but the returns from several villages have 
not yet been received. Nothing has so far been done in the 
way of obtaining land, and this 1s a serious consideration, 
inasmuch as the prospect is that there will be at least 
1,000 applications for 10,000 acres. Even after these have 
been weeded of the idlers who are willing to make applica- 
tion for anything that costs them nothing, it is evident that the 
proposition is going to be a very serious one. The Holland 
County Council has also received a great number of applications, 
as many as 346 for 7,276 acres, and 180 houses and buildings. 
The matter has been referred to a sub-committee to enquire 
into and verify the statements in each application. It was also 
resolved that each successful applicant would have to be 
provided with not less than £6 per acre of the holding 
applied for, which is to include the estimated value of 
livestock in his possession. The sum is extremely moderate; in 
some districts it would take nearly three times as much per acre 
to set a man thoroughly on his legs. For this information we are 
indebted to Mr. Hudson, chairman of the Holland County Council, 
who informs us that applications continue to be received. As we 
have already shown, many applications have been made in Wales. 
In the county of Montgomeryshire, for instance, 165 applications 
have been made for 3,546 acres. It will be seen that the 
average works out at over twenty acres a holding, and this we 
should account as absolutely necessary in Wales, where general 
farming on small holdings has been conducted for a long period 
of years. No statement is yet possible about the cost of the 
holdings or the expense of equipping them, since the county of 
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Montgomeryshire, like many others, has not yet made sufficient 
progress to permit of any more definite report. 

A very large number of returns are before us, and next 
week we hope to return to the subject. One consideration must 
strike those who have given it even cursory consideration, and 
that is that the demand for small holdings is likely to give a con 
siderable fillip to the business in land sales. As far as we can 
gather from the conversation of those definitely engaged in the 
work of providing small holdings, the price charged at the 
moment averages about £30 an acre. It is fairly good for 
agricultural land, if we consider what has been paid during the last 
twenty or thirty years, when bed-rock prices have been touched ; 
but it must be remembered that for the purposes of the small 
holder the quality of the land must always be of a high character, 
and £30 an acre for a good agricultural estate is not very high. 
When purchased at that price, however, practical men agree that 
it will require to be let at not less than £2 an acre. Now, in the 
Vale of Lewisham and other favoured spots which might almost 
be called the “eyes” of agricultural Britain, it would be possible to 
pay this rent and make a decent livelihood out of a very small 
holding ; but in districts where the land is less fertile, those who 
take a few acres to work for the common ends of agriculture will 
probably find it difficult to make a living. 

It will probably be six months hence before these difficulties 
are fully appreciated, and much longer before they can be met in 
a practical manner. What length of time must elapse before the 
new holders get on the land? Months will probably glide away 
before the acquisition of the properties on which they are to be 
settled. Then will come the serious business of preparing and 
equipping, road-making, fencing, building and the like. These 
things will involve a large capital outlay, which will necessitate 
borrowing or making some other financial arrangement. 


SHOOTING. 


THE GAME-FARMER. 

PROMINENT City man is credited with the observation 
that not even the greatest financier in the world could 
have foreseen such a financial year as 1907, and, as 
a matter of fact, it is fairly plain that no financier 
actually was great or acute enough to foresee it. The 

financial depression of 1907 told very heavily on the game-exzg- 
farmer. It is, perhaps, not so much that the depression stood in 
the way of his orders. ‘The orders came through all right——for 
the most part before the acute phases of the depression—but 
what did not come to hand were the payments; which was a 
serious affair for many of those in that trade, which requires a 
constant output of money in feed for the birds and a thousand 
and one small expenses. At the present moment there seems to 
be so much of a revival in general prosperity, that there is at 
least reason to think that 1go8 will not be, financially speaking, 
like 1907. And the countryman might almost parody what the 
City man said of finance, with the comment that not even the 
greatest naturalist or farmer in the world could have foreseen 
such a poor year as 1907 for the wild pheasants and _ the 
partridges ; and on account of this failure there may, perhaps, 
be all the more demand for the game-farmers’ produce this 
season. It-is not, of course, for him in this country to supply 
the partridge-egg demand. Luckily that is an import business, 
although there is some reason to think that a few of the 
imported egys are exported first, to be brought back again; but 
the Game-E-gg Guild is to be congratulated warmly on the way in 
which it is grappling with this as with other aspects of poaching, 
especially in those Eastern Counties where alone the traflic of 
the eggs across the sea and back again can b: practised. The 
Guild in this past winter has secured a conviction, with a big 
sentence, of two felons of note in the egg-stealing line, and it is 
to be hoped that the example of this sentence will be salutary. 
No teature of the game-farms at the present moment is more 
marked than the persistence with which they continue breeding 
and offering for sale the hybrids of the Mongolians. Readers of 
Country Lire can have themselves only to blame if they 
have failed to realise the merits of this cross. From the very 
first year of the importation of these birds into England, 
and of their trial as birds for the covert, this paper has 
been earnest and constant in commending them. Of course, 
this was to run counter to much that was firmly seated in the 
convictions of that most conservative race of men in the world, 
our British gamekeepers. It was especially difficult to get the 
keeper to believe in the merits of the Mongolian and its crosses, 
because of the previous failure (it is hardly too much to 
cail it so) of several other kinds of “fancy” pheasants, the 
golden, the Amherst, the Reeve’s, the Japanese and so on. 
None of these had proved as good as the birds which were 
already acclimatised. Therefore, it was only natural that the 
keeper, a Tory at heart, should be sceptical of the excellence of 
yet another new importation of the same genus. On the whole, 


the keeper is rather to be congratulated on the liberality with 
which he has admitted the qualities of the Mongolians. The 
birds have a strength and vigour, a hardihood in circumstances * 
which are not generally favourable to pheasants, that have really 
been the secrets of the keeper’s appreciation, and they are 
qualities which appeal very strongly to the g iume-farmer, 
too. The half-bred Mongolians, and even the quarter- 
bred partake in their degree of the same excellences, they 
are much more easy to rear than the common kind; they put on 
flesh and weight more quickly; it has been p oved that they do 
not require ground to be changed tor then: so often as the other 
pheasants; in fact, many keepers say that they are as easy to 
rear as chickens. Then they are certainly as good, if not better, 
birds for the gun than the others; on table their flesh is as fine 
in quality and there is more of it, and the only point which has 
ever been urged against them (except by those who have some 
private interest or prejudice) is that they are a little more disposed 
to wander away from home. Yet even this is not generally allowed, 
and even if it were so it is, after all, a sign of a bold spirit and 
vigorous health. In our common kind of pheasant, the 
more enterprising cock is far more of a wanderer than the 
hen. So this, if it really be true of the Mongolian strain, may 
be regarded as no more than a necessary defect of its qualities, 
Doubtless this increasing use of the Mongolian crosses is 
the point of most interest in our modern game-farms. It is a 
point in which they score, because of the vigour and healthiness 
of the birds, as much as the purchasers. It seems to be 
incidental to modern shooting that owners of pheasant coverts, 
where they still go in for the tame-bred birds and do not rely 
merely on giving assistance to the wild birds to fulfil: those 
parental duties about which they are so slack, are coming more 
and more to prefer the purchase of eggs and of birds to reliance 
on those laid and hatched by the hens caught in the coverts after 
the previous season’s shoot. It is found to be a great saving of 
trouble—especially, perhaps, now that the keeper's services are 
being constantly more and more engaged with the care of his 
partridges—to shoot down all the birds, both cocks and hens, 
pretty closely and to begin over again, with a newly-purchased 
lot, the next season. This is often best for the owner of the 
shoot, and it is very obviously best for the game-farmer. 

There is no doubt that all the conditions essential to 
successful breeding and rearing are far better understood bota by 
keepers and by the professional gamekeepers than they used to 
be, and are becoming still better known every day. At the 
same time, it is only natural to think that the people 
who devote themselves entirely to the business ought to 
be able to conduct it with greater success than those to 
whom it is only one amoung many details of the season’s work. 
Moreover, the purchaser has a guarantee ready to hand now as 
to the good character of the farm and the proper management of 
its birds, to which he addresses himself, for all farmers associated 
with the Game-Egg Guild are open to having their farms visited by 
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inspectors of the Guild in order to see that the birds are reared 
and the very fact that birds or 
eges come from a farm is in itself fairly good evidence that they 


in good sanitary circumstance 


cannot be carriers of any infection, for it would not be worth the 
while of the farmer to keep any birds so infected for a single 
instant after discovery of their disease. Of course, we do not as 
yet know what the future has in store in the way of weather 
ind general conditions for the breeding ; but even in this respect 
the farmers have the advantage over the private rearers, for 
their usually more thorough appliances leave them less at the 
mercy of all such accidents. 


C,khOUS! ANT?) STAGS 
WIIIL the coming of the fcest of St. Valentin , reputed as the Lirds’ wedding- 
day, it seems natural, although we know it to be prematur-, to begin looking 
forward tothe luture shooting season rhe anxious time of th nesting has not 
come vet; but, so far as the year has gone, we are fortunate in being able to 
think thatthe weather has been kindly both for stays and grouse There has 
been no severe snow and no heavy and prolonged rain in the North. There 
have been some very severe and cold winds ; but neither crouse nor deer 
mind cold if it is a dry cold Pherefore, it is not surprising that of both 
j kinds of gam he accounts are very good, It is not always for the 
best interests of the grouse that the winter should be a mild one. A severe 
winter has its uses in killing off the weak ones of the stock and those which 
would fail to bring up a brood, as would the offspring of weakly parents; but 
lrom all the mocrs at the moment the reports which are received are excellent, 
If the nesti vy season be a vood one, there 18 every reason to expr ct go d 
bags later on As for the stags, there has hardly ever before been so good a 
season as the last We have aricht to think that some of this excellence 
was due to the greater care and intelligence which are being practically 
directed to the problems of their life. This is an effect which ought to 


t to be cumula 


ontinue to be manifested, and, further, the improvement ough 
tive, because finer parents may he « xpected to prove the parents oO. a finer 


«e 


stock There is much reason to hope that the deterioration of the High 


land red deer,” of which we have heard so much, has touched its lowest 


point, and that the standard is beginning to rise again 
uk ** Rypes IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

It is not very easy to see what is the exact result which is being aimed 
ut by the introduction, proposed or eflected, of the Norwegian ‘ ryper,” the 
willow-grouse, into Scotland. It is admittedly not at all a superior bird, 
either for sport or for the table, to our native grouse. Something has been 


said about the altitude at which it likes to live, as if there were somewhere 


an unoccupied zone between the habitat of the grouse and that of the 


plarmivgan, In reality, however, any such vacant zone exists only in the 
brains of those who have vainly imagined it The present writer has seen a 
right and left of ptarmigan killed in a grouse-drive. It is an uncommon 


thing to happen, but the mingling of the two species is not uncommon, but 
is what happens on every moor which goes up to the high grounds. No 
loubt the grouse stock ** peters out” rather thin as it ascends to the zone of 


the ptarmigan, but it does not disappear, nor should we gain at all by having 


this zone occupied by the “*ryper.” It would be far better to encourage our 


own grouse to fill it faller, We do not wish to appear inhospitable, but there 


is always a danger about introducing aliens We never know exactly what 
their influence is to be on the natives Norway is said to have given us the 
brown rat, which has finished off our native black rat. It is improbable that 


the **ryper” would do our grouse stock any harm, but ** you never can tell.” 
WINTER MIGRANTS 

W oodcoc k and Shipe have been, on the whole, mu h more than 

normally numerous, especially in England, In Ireland their numbers do not 

appear to have been more than is frequent in a good year. The wild duck and 

fowl of all kinds have been brought in by the cold weather and by the strong 


north-easterly winds of December Another bird which does not give the 
gunner so much entertainment, and is a ‘ sair saint” indeed for the agri- 
culturist, the wood-pigeon, seems to increase yearly. The increase is not of 


the native birds, which are checked by raiding their nests, but of winter 
visitors from the Continent. The farmer, as a rule, is rather helpless in 
presence of their numbers, and seldom makes the best that he might out of 
a tad job by getting at them properly with his gun. By far the most 
effective way of shocting them is to fasten live decoy pigeons in a field 
of peas or other food naturally attractive to the wild birds. The decoys 


should be given just enough rope to allow them to fly t 


p a short distance from 
the ground, so as to invite the attention of others flying about. Some 
hundreds may be shot in a day by this means. Hundreds, however, make 
virtually no impression on the myriads of the pigeons; but the pigeons so 
killed, although the shots that they give in this way are not very sporting 
ones, are capital eating ; yet even here, again, there is need for caution. 
Ihe only chance for the agriculturists in some parts seems to be that out of 
the very multitude of the pigeons there arises among them an infectious 
disease of a diphtheritic nature—some say that it is induce! or predisposed by 
the eating of acorns in excessive quantities—which kills off its thousands, 
igainst the hundreds which even the best-directed gun can hope to kill. 
Among the relatively few which fall to the gun there are very likely to be 
one or two which have some taint of this disease upon them, and they are 
certainly to be avoided as human food. Ot course, those which die a natural 
death should be destroyed prele rab y by burning. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
rue Prick oF Rapsirs 
Sir, There seems to be a very irregular and unreliable state of affairs 
in the rabbit market. Tenpence per rabbit within easy reach of the London 
: . 
market is not so bad, but 1s. 33d. per couple for very good rabbits is a figure 
that I would not have believed anyone woul! either have offered or accepted. 
The 3lb. ‘‘average weight” for 7}d. strikes one as a mistake. According 
to my experience over a wide area, there is no such average weight in any 


Warren oF game preserve in this country I lovoked over the stalls in one of 
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the largest towns in Yorkshire the other day where there were thousands of 
rabbits, English and Australian, and I do not think I saw a three-pounder in 
the lot, and the average price was 2s. 6d. per couple. If I had asked fora 
6lb. couple it would have been more ; but 2s. 6d. means about Is. per pound 


in the warren er wood; and I was told by one of the biggest game-dealers 
that rabbits of fair size and quality would fetch Is., though prices varied 
iccor ling to the season. There is always a glut when the shooting season 
beeins, and a great number of shot and small rabbits in the market. Hand- 
killed rabbits are what warreners must have if they expect the highest prices. 
Much depends on how rabbits are graded and sold. On many private estates 
the marketing of the rabbits is left to anybody, often to persons who 
have no business tactics about them, and have no interest in the matter 
further than getting the rabbits off their hands before they go bad. 
It matters very littl about the sales being on a large or small 
scale if arrangements are made by the vendor in good time and a regular 
supply can be depended upon. Kew game-dealers are in a position to 
deal with all the rabbits from any estate at uncertain int rvals, but they will 
take sc many per week, or twice a week, and any business person can under 
stand that a higher price may be expected for 3lb. than for 2lb, ali other 
things being equal The highest prices are u-ually got on private estates 
when it is given out that rabbits may be had direct by cottagers, tenants 
and villagers at certain prices by applying for them, It is not the 
price per rabbit that concerns the warrener most, however, but the 
quality, The famous Mrs. Glass in her recipe for cooking a_ hare 
suid, ** First catch your hare,” and the same advice may be given to the 
rabbit vendor. Get a good, broad-backed, full-fleshed rabbit, not over a year 
old, and a good price is certain. The most serious and preventable losses 
that are sustained in rabbit-farming arise from under-stocking, not utilising 
the pasture to its fullest capacity, and want of systematic and intelligent 
management, Rabbit-farming on business pr.nciples is not understood as 
yet, and one phase of the business which is often forgotten is the sport for the 
vun a warren affords and the value of that in hard cash. According to mv 
experience, one has but to let it be known that a good rabbit-shoot is to 
be let to secure customers who are usually less particular about what such 
things cost than they are in other business matters, and in some 
cases the sport alone fetches nearly as much as the rabbits. There 
is no kind of sport that affords such intense and constant employ- 
ment for the gun as rabbit-shooting in a well-stocked and well-planned 
warren properly arranged for the purpose, and if game-preservers were to 
spend a portion only of the money in a good and sufficiently extensive warren 
that they spend on pheasants with such bad re-ults, they might always ensure 
their sporting guests as much work for the gun as they could accomplish, 
with loaders at their elbow | 3 

[No doubt the writer of our recent article will have something to say on 
these remarks on the prices of rabbits. As to our currespondent’s suggestion 
of rabbits vce pheasants, we would remind him that quality, not quantity, is 





what the shooting world desires, and rabhit-shooting on a limited area is apt 
to pall after the first 200 have been killed Ep.] 
THe TestinG oF POWDER IN THs Past. 
Sik,—I see you have an illustration of a powder-tryer in your last issue. 


It is a pity the cock of the lock is broken, as it would have shown the use of 
the machine so much better if the two beautiful illustrations had demon- 
strated ** before and after” firing of the lock as well as of the wheel. There 
is one statement in the note to which I must demur, and that is that people 
made theirown powder. [have been connected with shooting-folk all my 





life, and have read most of the old books and talked with sportsmen who were 
born as far back as 1789; but I have never come across a single reference 
to the private manufacture of gunpowder. In the time of Queen Anne 
{| believe some of the gun and pistol makers made a little. But, as 
iar as I can find, powder has always been made by the wholesale, either 
by companies, like the Lawrences of Battle, now, I believe, Pigou, Lawrence 
and Wilks, and Curtis and Harvey, or by the Government or its contractors, 
What the old sportsmen cid make was, in many cases, the shot, which 


was cast by the dozeuw or more pellets in brass moulds. The smallest size 
I have seen is about equal to Nos. I or 2. This practice continued for 


some time after ** patent shot” was manufactured in the shot towers, 
Coming back to the powder-tryers, Colonel Ilawker shows they were of 
little value, as it was impossible to get the conditions alike for firing each 
charge. They were, however, very popular, and still are by no means rare. 
In ‘“* Handley Cross,” page 20, when Chailey Stobbs is taken in 
for the night, he is shown into ‘“* the parlour—or small snuggery—- 
wih bookshelves on two sides, guns, swords, game bags, powder-tryers, 
fishing-rods, ete., on the third.’ This would be about 1550 The reason 
of their existence was the very uncertain strength of the powder of the time. 
This uncertainty was largely due to the difficulty of getting pure saltpetre. 
It was often contaminated wit moisture-absorbing chlorides, so that the 
powder, unless kept very dry, became useless from damp-caking. Most of the 
old shooting books recommend a hot-water plate as the best thing to 


dry your powder on before filiing up the flask. But if the nitre were 
pure, then the powler remained good. I still possess a little ot 
Lawrence’s best priming fine grain powder, It must be pret:y well a 


hundred years old, and it still burns clean. I have tried a powder epouvrette 
similar to the one illustrated. It gave the most discordant results with the 
sume sample of powder. The reasons being that one cannot load them at 
the same pressure for each charge, that the touch-hole is difficult to keep at 
the same size owing to caking, that it takes a long time for the brass barrel 
to cool down to the same temperature and, chief of all, the priming can 
never be got to burn at the same rate.—F. WILLIAM CooK. 





**KIvTING ” PARTRIDGES, 
—I think that one may safely aver, without fear of contradiction, 
that the past season has been one of the worst for partridges that we have 
experienced for many years, and there are few estates on which any more of 
these birds will be killed before the season, which is rapidly drawing to a 
close, comes to an end. Still there are a few favoured localities where 
it may be necessary to shoot a few more brace; and, as it is hopeless to 
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attempt at this time of the year to walk the birds up, and driving for several 
reasons may not be desirable, it is usual to fall back upon the little-known 


method of using the kite. I say ‘little-known ” because, although several 


patent kites are in vogue, and are at odd times used by their owners, 


yet, as I have seen for myself, they are of little use, and it is 
that the art of 
And here 
[ do not believe, 
asserted, that the use of the kite 
% 


drives the partridges off the ground, 


very 


only by a_ very small minority kiting has been 


reduced to a real scientific procedure. 


let me say, once for all, that 


as is often 


s 


rhe partridge 
is such an essentially home-loving bird that it is next 


to an impossibility to drive him off the ground 


where he has been born and bred, end a friend of 


mine who used to hawk partridges with a trained 


peregrine has told me that he has gone to the small 


area consisting of two or three fields, which a certain 


g , 
covey of y;artridges was always wont to frequent, at 


intervals of a week or so, each time killing one or 


two birds with his falcon—and yet the covey on 


each occasion was to be found very much in the 


same positio in spite of its woeful experiences 


, 


and in spite of the terrible shadow of death which 
periodically floated above it and levied toll upon 


Nor do I 


as a very sporting method of shooting. 


its mem! ers wish to hold up the use 
f the kite 
lrue, one does get some dithcult shots when a bird 
flies suddenly out of the fence, making rapidly across 
the field, but which, on catching sight of the hawk, . 


suddenly turns at right angles and seeks again the 





cover it had left; but the majerity of the shots are easy JS 
enes, the birds flying more or less straight down the . 
fence. It is only when birds are really wanted, 
and it is desired to find them with the minimum 
amount of trouble, for only two guns and a couple 
of assistants are required, that kitins is as a rule 
resorted to, Like everything else in this worid, there 
saright and a wrong way ol doing it. I have often 
seen the wrong way tried with the patent kites, and 
only a lew years ago was made thorough y acquainted 
with the right way on the estate of an old friend, 

The 
modus operana? is as follows: ull a big kite 


of the ordinary shape is sent up, and the first one that 


all-round 
First of 


himself an excellent sportsman. 


I saw used had done duty at many a village school 
rcatand other similar functions, The tail consisted 


four or five hollow cups of stout 


calivas, into 
which stones could be placed if the wind was strong, 
have seen a turnip, and 


and on occasions I even 


a bottle of Bass’s pale ale, fastened at the end, 


When 


up in the air, the hawk 


when nothing else was available, to keep the kite from pitching 


v. 
this top, or carrying kite, is flying some 200!It, or Z00!It, 


kite is fastened on to the main string by means of two hooks and loops 


Chis hawk kite is a home-mace contrivance of the keeper's, and many are 
the brace of partridges that have been killed under it, It consists of a piece 
of flat wood roughly cut to the shape of a hawk, and on each side are fixed 
wing bones, so arranged that when in use these 


lve of these 


bows of cane to represent the 


stand out at right angles to the body; along the inner e a band 


of stout material jin. or 4in. in length is attached, cut on its inner e into 





strips, like the jagged teeth of a saw, some 2in. or so in length; these, when 
the hawk is up, keep flutter.ng in the wind in a most realistic manner, and 
vive one the idea of a kestrel hovering and rapidly moving its wings. Piis 
hawk kite, having been fixed 
onto the main band of the 
kite, is allowed to float some 
2oft. or 3oft. above the tence 
tops. All is now ready ; the 
man or boy working the kite 
steps out some way inio the 
open, allowing the hawk to 
flutter at the right distance 
ibove the top of the lence 
which is going to be worked 
andsome 2oyds, orso infront 
of the two guns, who, with 
the keeper and dog behind 


them, are 


exactly oppesite 
each other on either side of 
thehedge. The whole party 


hen moves. slowly for- 





ward, On first sight 


kite mony pattridges will 
have taken 


thick 


reluge in the 
fence bottoms, and 
on the further appearance 
of the hawk will lie there like 
stones, having almost to be 
kiched up, so terrified are 
they; and often when they 
do get up they only fly a 
down the 


shcrt distance 


fenceside and speedily 
pop in again. Pheasants, and even hares, share the same fear Early 


morning up to midday is the best time, with a regular, steady breeze, and under 





these conditions in a very short time a good bag can be obtained in the closing 


days of the season. In rough, snowy weather ail sorts of accidents occur, and 


some of the photographs which I took last season represent the hig kite, 


and also the hawk kite, hung up in the tree end fence tops Phen, to save 


the trouble of a suit and tough climb, a well-aimed shot brings iway the 
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bough in which the string has caught linis is disentangled, spliced together 


and the kite 





Mw 


a4 


the wind is very squaliy, in spite of turnips, 


avai 
again 


rht, settling on the top kit 


sent up When much snow begins to fall its 


brings it at times to the ground, and when 





beer-bottles and what not tie 


on to the end of the tail, the kite pitchss so that it eventually comes to th 


eround, 


think you 
J. A 


SIR 


other readers of COUNTRY 


heads shown 


interesting 


past, that many at leas 


more teral 


there is the distinction which these 


will find other 
HLARVIE 


as 


stops, in 





BROWN 


RED-DEER 
I have been 


in your 


type. I « 


show between the dec 





the shape ol 


showing 


lo not think that 


boys with sticks, etc., at the botteum 


of the fences being worked are never used; 
they would only be in the way and in danger 
of being shot Phe apparatus is very simple, those 


required for its working are few in number, and itis a 
most effectual and deadiy method; the only thing 
1 quired, and that, of course, 1S a a Juda won 1S 
OXLEY 


the presence of a certain amount of w nd, 


GRABHAM, 


WEIGHT OF 
Six,—In Counrry 


ONIPE, 


LIFE, page 


245, mention 


is made of weights of common snipe, and one of 


50z. appears to be put down as an unusually larg: 


one in Ireland, Payne-Gallwey, in ** The Wildfowle: 


in Ireland,” records 6uz as the heaviest snipe, and 


mentions several of 50z. and some only 3o0z. I have 
all carefully 
as 1553. Among 
at sihoz. (1885), one at 
Novem be r, 1557 , one 
at 5oz. (same place), one at 5oz 

el 


one at 5,02 


lists of weights from various sources, but 
authenticated, dating as far back 
these I find one 
(from the west of Argyllshire, 
(same place, ISgI 
(same place, November), But these 


weights are easily capped in Shetland, where both 


and woodcock 


snipe go up to quite abnormal 
weights. Thus, [| have record of one snipe 
(common snipe, 5S gallinago, not great snipe), 


R. C 


on his own property in Sh tland, an! afterwards by 


weighed first by Mr. Haldane, who shot it 


me here (at Dunipace), which pulled down the 
scale at S}oz This was on or a mut sept 
ember 26th, 1901. At the date of January, 
1906, Mr. R. ¢ Hlaldane had written (** Annals 
Scot, Nat. History,” January number, page 54), 
‘**T have been told o pbirds of Soz., ind at 


the date of December, 1906, Mr. Haldane sent 
me the following weights of snipe killed in Shetland 
In that season, ‘‘as far as weighed’ in ounces : 
» © i Lo « 

7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 65, 63, 7, 7, 6, 6, 6,6; November 
» DO, DO, 5a» b » GU, O, 7, 


received his weights yet for 1907, and he went 


abroad in October, so may not have many So you 
will see that snipe of 5oz. in weight are not as rare a 


consider, I 


Nat. Ilistory,” 


your correspondent would appeal lo 


reccrds in our ‘** Annals Scot 


HKADS AT THE BERLIN EXtUIBITion 


interested, in common, as I do not doubt, with many 


1.1FK, in the admirable series of German red-deer 


paper of date February Sth. Piey are particularly 


contrary to what we have been told for some time 


vf the German heads conform still to the older and 
many British stalkers are aware that 
illustrations and the ac ompanying article 
which are mort 


It would 


of the unenclosed forests and those 
strictly preserved 
more instructive still il 
vou could show us a series 
vl heads connecting ou 
red deer with the macnifi 


cent red-deer stags which 


are reported from the 


neighbourhood of Viadivo 


stock In the meantime, 
it appears to m that 
the series ol (serman 


heads already shown throws 


light on a problem ol 


occasional occurrence over 
here, Now and then it 
happet 5s to us to com 
Across in the shop ol l 


country taxidermist a stay 
head Ol a very rematkabl 
character, Generally it 
has a likeness to the head 


ol aScottish red-deer stag 


’ 


and generatiy the stuffer 
will tell you that ie 
believes it to be the head 
of such an one, but ts 
indisposed to take anny 
rr sponsibility in the aftair, 


What it actually is remains 


as a rule, im dispute 
but one thing is sure—that it is not what it purports to be, the head 
of a red deer of Scotland. It is bigger in horn and w ler, with longer 
points than any ever seen on such a stag Phe length of the points rem 
ny suspicion that it may be a park-fed stag It has none of the palmated 
form which they assume, nor has it the look of the modern German | S$, 


with their numerous 


German s 


ut 
> 


ol the older type, or, until 


short points, 


It is possible that it may be the head ofa 


vincone with a littl expert knowle ge 
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has pronounced on it, it is even possible it may be the head of the Indian 


Parasingh The expert ought to be able to remove this doubt, but it does 
net tollow that he will remove all doubts At least, different experts will 
remove them in different ways A good criterion of the old-type German 
head is that the ** trav” point in these very seldom follows the line of the 


main horn; it sticks out away from that line at a broad angle as you look at 


ON THE 


CLAIM FoR THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP IN) TRELAND, 


Epirep sy Horact 


“SLE universal truth of the maxim that “* You never can tell” has 
been tilustrated very strikingly by the action of the secretary of 
the Innerleven Go Club, sen ling in a notice of motion at the 
next meeting of delegates for the amateur championship for the 
inclusion of an Irish yvreen for that ch unpionship, We may take 
this as a direct result of the action of the open championship 

authorities in including Deal among the courses which are to have the open 
championship luis introduced the idea that all was not as the laws of 
the Medes an! Persians with th institutions \ certain malleability was 


hown, and those Iris people who have hammered at the portals of the 
championship temple in the wrong way before this are now hammering in 
the right way, and it will be interesting to see the outcome. It is very 
natural that Ireland should want the championship on one of her greens ; 
she has several which are quite worthy of it, and it is equally natural that a 
great many golfers in the Sister Island should wish to get to the champion- 
ships without having to cross such a horrid hazard as the Irish Channel. 
One does not yet know which sentiment will prevail 
ANOTHER CLAIMANT. 

Ireland, however, as represented by the Irish Golf Union (and, by the by, 
do we yet know what Irish green is proposed as the arena ?—for that may make 
a difference), is not likely to be alone in pressing a claim for the amateur 
champiot ship We hear of a « unpiign being opened on behalf of the Royal 
North Devon Club also, and this club comes to the field of battle with 
certain clear advantages In the first place, it starts with a distinct erievance. 


Everybody knows that it was not very justly treate! when the discussion 


was in progress as to the additional green to whch should be awaided the 
distinction of having the open championship played on it. Phat champion- 
ship, as is known, went to Deal, preferred before Westward Ho! and without 
finding fault with that decision on its merits, it is only just and reasonable to 
find fault with the manner in which m was reached, because it is admitted 
that the committees of some of the clubs which had a say in the matter did 


not, apparently, think it one of suthcient importance to bring before the 


general meeting of members, but settled it where one or two were gathe red 
together in the committee-room, the said committee thus taking upon them. 
selves, in my humble opinien, a great deal too much. llowever, it is thus 
that the aflar was decided, so Westward Ho! has a clear claim to some 


compensation for all the indignity put upon her 


n having to take a_ back 


seat to Deal os. Gs. Fe. 


rHE PLANNING OF A GOLF COURSE.--II. 
By James Bratp. 


ESS attention is given to the matter of the preparation of 
suitable teeing-grounds when making a golf course 
than its importance requires. [here are seldom 
enough alternative tees, and such as there are do not 
always get placed in the right positions. Olten they 

are too small. There is nothing so good as a big tee, not only 
for the opportunities that it aflords of making slight variations in 
the drive, as suggested by the weather conditions, but also by 
moving the box and plate, of preventing too much wear and teat 
in one place. Small tees necessitate more alternatives, or 
else they are quickly worn away. In making a tee a point to 
be remembered is that, while it should generally be level, or the 
lie of it should correspond to the general lie of the ground all the 
way tothe hole when that le is uphill, there should also bea 
part of it on a slight slope upwards, so that if the player needs a 
stance of that kind for the playing of the shot that he wants to 
make he can have it. If space and cost are not the chief 
considerations, every hole of any length should be supplied with 
not fewer than three teeing-grounds. The arrangements of these 
may vary, but the most useful system is to place them in 
triangular form, with the base of the triangle nearest the 
hole and at right angles to it. There should be at least 
one alternative tee in the case of the longest ol the short 
holes, such a hole as in normal conditions represents a good 
full shot, | ecause it would be completely spoiled by an adverse 
wind if there were only the regular tee to play from. 
What is absolutely essential in a case of this kind is that 
there should be one tee much further forward than the 
general one, and in the straight line to the hole, so that the 
player may always be given his chance of getting up with his 
drive in one shot. If he cannot do this, he has not the 
advantage over a short driver that he ought to have. ‘Teeing- 
grounds to the left and right are not so necessary in the case 
of holes of this kind, as the player may verv well be left to 
deal with the difficulties that may be caused by strong winds 
from either side. It will be obvious also that an extra 
forward tee is quite necessary at those holies where the 
garry in normal circumstances is a severe one, such, for example, 
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the head in front. The “‘tray” on the Scottish hora will always follow the 
line of the main horn, except in aberrant specimens. This characteristic of 
the German heads is well shown in nearly all the specimens pictured from 
the Berlin exhibition, though there is one in which, perhaps, it is 
not seen -HI. 

[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON GUR LATER PAGES, | 
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as the two holes mentioned in the course described in the last 
article, where the carry was made as still as possible. Evidently, 
with a strong wind against him, it would be impossible for the 
player to clear the hazard, and he would be reduced to playing 
short, which is an extremely unsatisfactory thing to do; besides 
which the hole would generally be spoiled. ‘Too fine a turt lor a 
teeing-ground is bad, as it is so soon worn away. 

Now a word as to putting greens. On a good course 
there should be all kinds; that is to say, they should 
be of various sizes and of different characters of undula- 
tion. It has already been pointed out that the greens should 
be large when they are expected to be reached in good play 
by a long shot, and correspondingly small when it is generally an 
icon club that will be used to get to them. It will be noted that 
the size of the green is not at all dependent on the length of the 
hole ; that is to say, if there is a hole of, say, 3oo0yds. in length, it 
is clear that the approach should generally be a very short one, 
and the green should therefore be small. So, too, in the case of 
a hole that is getting on for 5ooyds. in length, which cannot be 
reached in two shots, but ought never to need more than a short 
third except in the case of an adverse wind. Long bunkers 
right in front of a green are not a good form of hazard; but when 
they are made the green should be of a fairly good size, to give 
the player a chance of staying on in the case of a following wind. 
This raises the point as to the general shape of the green, which 
should be governed by the kind of approach shot that will 
venerally have to be made to it. Many greens are made very 
much the same length from side to side as they are from front 
to back, so that they are nearly square or round; but there 
are evident; reasons why this is not always the best shape. 
lor example, in the case we have just been thinking of, where 
the player needs room to stay on, he may be given it in 
length of the green forward and backward without’ the 
width being increased also. Such a green would be rectangular 
in shape, the long way being with the proper line of play. 
Then there is the question of surface conformation. There 
are flat greens, greens with many and pronounced undula- 
tions, greens on plateaus and saucer greens. Generally speaking, 
the first-named are not good, as they do not make sufficient 
test of the putting abilities of a player; but one or two of 
them on a course are to be recommended. You might have 
such a flat green, being also a large one, at the very !ong holes, 
when the player has already been severely tested before he has 
to begin his putting, and in order, also, to give him a more than 
usually good chance of holing in one putt and effecting a nne 
finish to very satisfying play through the green. For the same 
reason, at such long holes as these you might have a saucer 
green that tends to draw the ball a little towards the hole, so 
that the player may reap the fullest advantage from a long and 
straight shot up. At such times he deserves to be treated with 
more than usual kindness in matters of this kind. Reverting 
tothe flat green, one Is not out ol place at the eighteenth, so that 
the finish of a match that goes to the home green may 
depend as little upon luck as possible; for, no matter how 
skilful the player may be, putting on a very wavy green, particu- 
larly if it is in a fast state, is necessarily attended by more 
luck than on a flat one. Therefore, any undulations that there 
are on the home green should not be very pronounced, and the 
bigger this green is the better. As to the undulations, they may 
be of all kinds, and a pronounced knob, not in the very centre of 
the green, but a few yards to one side, is generally an excellent 
thing; but the hole should never be cut either on the knob or 
very close to it, because that would make it next to impossible to 
hole out from the other side. The purpose of the knob is to 
make the player avoid it, or to play his approach to the proper 
side of it, that is, the side on which the hole is, and if he tails to 
do that, and gets the knob in between his ball and the hole, he will 
havean unusuaily difhcult putting problem to think out. But you 
do not need a knob of this kind on every green, and it ought never 
to be of a much exaggerated size. There is the plateau green 
still to consider, and it 1s one that generally makes the approach 
difficult. Such a green should be of good size, and it should not 
generally be just beyond a bunker in the straight line of play. 
By this | suggest that the approach to the hole should be of such 
a kind as to encourage the running up shot, which is usually the 
best one for this kind of green. 

Having dealt with the tees and putting greens, the beginnings 
and ends of the holes, let us now consider the bunkers and 
the placing of them, but first of all their formation, Bunkers are 
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not placed on a course haphazard, but they are made at particular 
places to catch particular kinds of defective shots. Therefore 
they should be made in such a way as to give their own shots the 
least chance of escape. To assist them the fairway round about 
such bunkers should be hollowed slightly so as to draw a ball that 
comes in that direction towards 
them. A ball that is ranning 
a little distance from such 
a bunker may escape; but 
one that gets very near will 
be drawn in. This not only 
penalises a shot that ouglit 
to be penalised, but reduces 
the likelihood of luck helping 
the player by letting him just 
skim the edge of the bunker 
with a ball running slowly. 
Of course, one cannot supply 
every bunker on the links with 
this drawing power, and very 
often there will be no occasion 
to help it in this way; but it 
is very advisable at times, par- 
tu ularly in the case of small BUNKEK TO CATCH PULLED BALLS, 
pots. Next, so that the bunker 

may have the best chance of catching its shot, it should be set out 
so that its longest side faces the direction in which the ball will be 
coming. Thus, ifa bunker is put on the left side of the course in 
order to catch a pulled ball, it should not generally be placed exactly 
at right angles to the straight line of play from the tee, but turned 
round somewhat sothat the right-hand end is nearer the fairway, and 
the general line of the bunker 
is at right angles to the line 
in which a pulled ball would 
travel towards it. There is 
less chance of the ball slip- 
ping past the ends of sucha 
bunker than there would be if 
it were placed quite straight, 
and to still further help the 
bunker the front—or in this 
case the right-hand—end of 
it should be curled in a little, 
oe the shape of the bunker being 
' — somewhat after the style of a 
double crescent, as shown in 
the sketches. The bunkers 
on the other side of the fair- 
way, set there to catch sliced 
balls, will be made on just 
the same principle; but, of 
course, laid in the opposite 
direction, so that they also 
shall be at right angles to the line that is taken by the 
balls which they are designed to trap. Pot bunkers, nearer the 
middle of the fairway, put there simply to be avoided and to 
demand placing of the shot, may be oval or round, preferably oval. 
While every assistance should be given to the bunker to enable 
it to catch its own kind of shot, it must be remembered that it is 
not part of the game that the ball should be kept there for long, 
and the player, being punished by having to play out, generally 
with a nmiblick, should be given, at all events, a fair chance 
of playing forward. Therefore, it is not generally a good 
thing, particularly if the bunker is a small one and the ball that 
finds it naturally gets to its far or face side, that this face should 
be either very steep or very high. The top part of the face 
may be just fairly steep. Again, there should be no sudden 
drop into the bunker on the near side where the ball will enter 
it, because in such a case, if the wall simply trickled in, it 
would be left with a bank just behind it, and that bank would 
effectually prevent the player from getting kis club to it. The 
entrance to the bunker should be, if possible, on a level with the 
turf, from which point it may sink down gradually. ‘These 
points chiefly concern pot bunkers at the sides of the course, and 
it has only to be added that there should be such a bunker on 
each side to catch nearly every pulled and sliced ball that is of 
full length, allowing for the pull and slice; that is to say, there 
should be one on each side to deal with erratic tee shots, and 
then there should be others further on to catch pulled and 
sliced seconds alter good tee shots have been made. As a pulled 
ball generally travels further than a sliced one, it will be borne 
in mind that the bunkers on the left should be a little further up 
the course than those on the right. 

There is very little that need be said concerning the shape 
and placing of long cross bunkers in the middle of the fairway, 
their object being chiefly to insist upon the player making a 
certain length of carry. <A point, however, is that they should 
not generally go right across tie whole width of the fairway, but 
should be short at the ends, so as to give short players a chance 
of getting round the ends of them, Those who take this 
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course will always run the risk of getting into the rough; in 
fact, they will generally find it difficult to avoid it, while, even 
if they escape this danger, they will lose much length. To 
make their task even more dangerous and difficult the ground 
round about the ends should draw a great deal towards the 
bunkers. Even if they escape being bunkered, they will still 
have a more difficult shot to play than if they were out on the open 
fairway. Another point of importance concerns the means of 
passage for the player either over, through, or across the 
bunkers, since he will not wish to walk the whole way round 
them. Steps over bank bunkers are not a good arrangement, 
for they sometimes lead to unexpected difficulties in the playing 
of a shot that may have got on to or near them. <A narrow 
open passage should be cut through such bunkers, and in order 
to prevent the possibility of a ball having the luck to run through 
it, it should be cut in an S-shaped pattern, so that this cannot 
possibly happen. In the same way, instead of a straight plank 
or path being !aid across a sunk bunker extending across the 
fairway, it also should be shaped like an 5S, so that the ball 
that gets on to it at the beginning will fall in immediately 
afterwards. 

Let me now say a few words about a form of bunker that is 
too seldom, in fact, hardly ever, used as an alternative to the 
usual straight bunker, either of the raised bank or sunk 
pattern, going straight across the course and intended to be 
carried with the tee or second shot. This latter bunker has the 
disadvantage that a ball that may be off the line may be short of 
it, while one of the same length that is straight may find it, which 
is not proper justice. Besides this, it offers no temptation toa 
short player who feels that he cannot carry it. The alternative 
bunker that I recommend catches the short and crooked ball and 
gives the better chance of being let off to the ball that is short 
but straight, while at the same time it offers distinct temptation 
to the short drivers. It is a bunker constructed on either a 
single or double diagonal pattern. Everybody knows what are 
the distinguishing and excellent qualities of a good dog-legged 
hole. The player has a carry to make from the tee over a hazard 
that runs at an angle to the straight line of play, and he can choose 
his own length of carry. If he can drive far and will take risks 
he goes over the farthest point, and if he makes a good shot 
he is much nearer to the hole than he would have been if he 
had taken the short carry, and ought then to be given a good ot 
even easy chance of getting on to the green in comfort with his 
next stroke. On the other hand, the short driver may take an 
easy carry, but he will then probably be out of range of the green, 
The good qualities of this type of hazard are apparent, and they 
may easily be applied to made bunkers at straight holes. The 
bunker that has to be carried is simply placed diagonally across 
the course instead of straight, and it makes no difference whether 
itis a sunk bunker, a line of pots or a bank. In the case of the 
single diagonal you place one bunker—-or line of pots——-at an 
angle of about 45deg. across the course, the end nearer to the 
tee reaching the edge of the fairway, while the other end 
extends just a little beyond the middle of the course. There- 
fore, the player who can drive well and wants to take the 
short cut to the hole goes for the long carry over the middle, 
while another man, who is a_ short driver, or is afraid, 
can play over to the right or left, as the case may be. (I 
think it would generally be best to let 
the near end of the bunker be on the 
right, as shown in the diagrams I 
have drawn, so that the player would 








be induced to make his shot in that 200 ‘| 
direction; this would give him less oS 
chance of escape if he sliced—slicing 
being more frequent than pulling— 160 

than he would have if the far end of ' 

the bunker were to the right.) But on I 
note that the man who does thus take a 
the short carry is losing extra distance 

by departing so much from the straight 100 

line, and also that he stands a very iu 
fair chance of going into the rough es | | 
if he is not caretul, while the bunkers sotll |, 

in the neighbourhood of the green will 

be so arranged that his next shot will 40 

be considerably more difficult than if I] 

he had taken the straight line. Thus, 20 

while he is quite as well accommo- yards fa) 


dated as he has any right to expect, 

the bunker is distinctly one thatencou- fag pIAGONAL BUNKER. 
rages the driver and makes him try to 

improve his length. This is the single diagonal, and as the fat 
end of it will be, as stated, very litt.e beyond the middle of the 
course (it would clearly be no use continuing it to the other side, 
giving an impossible carry on that side, or, on the other hand, 
leaving a free space for the short driver there), the course must 
be protected at that end by a good-sized pot bunker to prevent 
the ball that runs in that direction from getting round it, or other 
wise going free. The diagram which represents the bunkering 











ata good s t ho sho the situation exactly. Phe double 
liagonal 1} piy the substitution of another bunker corre- 
sponding to the first one for the pot bunker at the end, making 


ye big bunker of it in the shape of a wide inverted V with the 
int nearest to the hole In this case the player who wants his 
wt carry can go either to the right or to the left, while the 
other man who hits a long ball goes straight down the middle as 


belore. \ very little consideration will convince anybody of th 
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CHURCH PLATE AT NETILECOMBE. 
fo rue Eviror or ** Counrry Lirk.” 


Sit Nettlecombe in Somersetshire, whose fine manor heuse and long 
cittion with the families of Raleigh and Trevelyan you lescribed 
nd pictured on February tst, has yet another mark of distinction, Its church 
remarkable t of plat shown in the accompanying illus- 
ration, and to tl il und paten on tne right [ would draw your 
readers attentio l \ ire olf extraordinary interest and rarity, being 
Imost, if not q t! rhest pieces of hall-marked English plate. 
Both chalice and paten clearly exbibit the three marks which then formed 
the full number In the centre is tl leopard’s head crowned, to the 
left is the maker's mar a fleur-de-lys dimidiated, and to the right ts th 
late letter. Phis last is all-important, but, unfortunately, rather indefinite, 
Letters, as indicating the date o! plate, were introduced in England in 1435, 


ind the first alphabet used was Lombardic, Of thiscycle a spoon bearing the 
letter H is a surviving example. That fixes it within the twelve months beg: nning 


May, 1445; but the Nettlecombe chalice is stamped with the letter B, and, 
therefore, if ut belongs to the same cycle, it must have been made in 1439 


But lack of known ex iunples prevents our being certain what alphabet was 


ettering of the third cyck 


, while the Lombardic | 


though slivhtly differentiated from that of the first cycle 


used in th se nd cycle 


’ 


too closely resembles 


it for us to be able to speak positively in the case of these pieces, which have 
een some five cen'uries, remarkably well preserved as they and their mirks 
ane llowever, of one of three dates within the fift« th century they must 

li 1439, they are connected with Simon, the last of the Kaleigh owners, who 
in that very year was settling the details and endowments of the chantry 
he was addin to the chur Ii 1459, they belong to the period ol 
ownership of Simon's nephew, Thomas Whalesborough But if 1479 be the 
correct date 


, they were probably the rift of the husband ol the Whalesborough 


heiress, of John Trevelyan, the ‘** Cornish chouvh,” who in his early days 


had been so influential in the councils of Henry Vi., and who ended his long 


life at Nettlecombe, where he was buried in 1492 Anv one of the 

hur dates agrees with the late Gothic character of both chalice and 
paten, which are silver - gilt, with inserted silver plates engraved, in 
the or case with a foliated representation of the Crucifixion, and in 
the other with the Vernacle, or face of the Saviour These plates 
were Inserted, instead of being worked on the solid, cause they were 
both or rinally ornamented with transiucent namel, as 1 still the 
case with the Vernacle, whereas the Crucifixion lacks it, tradition 


saying that a tidy churchwarden mistook it for dirt and carefully picked it 


ut, Dine chalice, with its hexagon base and stem, it nop, ur boss, with 


sled & 


pierced tracery and lion-mask terminals, its small, wide-open bowl], left plain 
for cleanliness sake, is an excellent piece of Gothic work, and its shape and 


size are fully characteristic of its age, and of the religious customs which 


prevailed until the Reformation, and, prescribing the administration to laymen 

the Sacrament in both kinds, requir dacupol capacity to serv fora laive 
body of communicants The illustration precisely shows the change which 
took place, for the chalice on the left is an equally typical example 
with its neighbour on the right, but represents the size, the shape and 
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sound advantages of this system of cross bunkering. When 
the run-up approach shot is encouraged, instead of the player 
being asked to pitch nearly everything, an effort should be 
made to make the grcund for some little distance in tront of 
the green slightly bumpy and undulating, so that more things 
than the mere strength of the stroke will need to be taken into 
consideration by the man who is playing the shot. This makes 


the most fascinating kind of play. 
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the ornamentation which universally obtained under Elizabeth It is 





this complete alteration of requirement which accounts for the sparse 
survival of Gothic chalices in England. The chalice was one of the 
few articles of church property or furniture which continued in use 
throughout our religious revo.utions, and would, trerefore, have had the 
greatest chance of survival had an enlarged size not become requisite. Even 
the grasping adventurers who governed England during E:-lward VI.’s reign, 
and who stripped the churches as bare ol valuables as they dared, had to order 





their commissioners to leave one chalice al least in e ery church or chapel 
Yet the parishioners of Nettlecombe were not prepared to run risks, and so, 
at this time, they handed over the various articles of their church plate to the 


sale keeping of the lord of the manor, and though a pyX, 4 pax, acalopynne 
and a coddereng ” have long ago disappeared, yet the chalice and paten of 
the old order of things survive. Why they were not afterwards used in part 
payment of the new cup when that became needful under Elizabeth, or were 
not lost or abstracted as things of no use or value beyond their weight in 
silver, we do not know. Such was the fate of the vast majority of their kind, 
and Netthecombe is most singular and fortunate in retaining such early pieces, 


which make the grand simple ftlagon, which ts another of its admirable 





possessions, look comparatively modern, thou; 


" h it was the gilt of George 


Churchey some two cen:uries ago.—I 


LONGEVITY IN BIRDS. 
iTo rue Eprror or ‘Country Lirt.” | 
Sik, In your issue of January 11th a letter by ‘J. KR.” appears which records 
ve of a ring-dove as being twenty-eight years and three months at its 
death. Authentic details as to longevity in birds are important and interesting, 


and this must be my excuse for sending you the enclosed communication 


and photograph. I have known and seen a singing canary alive in its 
thirteenth year, but Jim Crow holds the record, so far as I know, for 
long life in the class of smaller cage-birds, He was a variegated buff 


goldfinch-canarv mule or hybrid, and [ knew him and frequeatly saw him 
from 1590 Having bre many of these mules myself, [ am acquainted 
with the fact that they are hardy and usually live longer than canaries; but 
Jim Crow’s career exceeded in length by many years that of any other hybrid 
I have ever seen In a very large degree this was cue to the extraordinary 
and loving attention given him by his mistress, Mrs. Barclay, Raeden Louse, 
Aberdeen. Never, in all my experience of cage-birds (and I have possessed 
theusands), have I seen such perfect love and understanding between a bird 
ani a human being. In his later years Jim Crow was blind from cataract 
und quite unable to perch from stiffness of his joints. In this condition he 
was tended night and day with the most 
loving care, and had his bed, which was 
a blanket, prepared every evening by his 
cevoted mistress At last Jim’s infirmities 
became so distressing that—I cannot improve 
on Mrs. Barclay’s touching phrase—‘‘ we had 
to let him die.”—-A, KuboLF GALLOWAY. 

[We regret being unable to publish the 
photograph referred to.—Ep. | 

TREATMENT OF BUDGERIGARS. 
{To tHe Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lirk.”| 
Sik,—To your editorial note of sound advice 
to Miss Ethel Worrsam in your issue cf 
February Sth may I just add a worning against 
allowing any of the green food to remain in 
the budgerigar’s enclosure more than a day ? 
Ihe birds are, as you say, perfectly hardy in 
our climate, and [ have had young ones many 
a time successfully reared, though hatched when 
the ground was covered with snow, and that, 
too, ayont the Tweed; but in my experience 
nothing accounts for mure deaths among them 
than carelessly allowing withered greenstuff 
to remain where their parents can reach it. 
Dry crusts of bread also they are very fond 
ol, but remains of them, too, should always 
be removed at night. If your correspondent’s 
grounds happen to be extensive, the surplus 
population of the aviary may, with every 
hope of success, be allowed their liberty. 
Budgerigais increase very rapidly, and, in 
summer at all events, will fend tor themselves in a park almost as well as 
sparrows. —L, G, 
BURFORD. 
[lo tHe korror oF ** Counrry Lire.” | 

Sirx,—-l am glad to see by the illustrations of Burford Priory in your issue of 
the Sth inst. that its chapel has been somewhat attended to and saved from 
impending destruction When I knew it, twenty years ago and more, it was 
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a terrible example of the fatal effects of unchecked ivy. The building was 
in a state of complete neglect, and the deadly creeper had long held 
triumphant and undisturbed sway. The result was that it had woun! itself 
round the window tracery and had entirely dislocated it, some of the stones 
being lifted bodily out of their places and held in air by the ivy’s embrace. 
It is sad that the house itself should not also have received some slight care. 
Surely it is hardly quite correct to say that *‘In 1808 it was pulled down 
and rebuilt.” Certainly a large part of the great mansion of the Tanfields 
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was then destroyed and much of the other portion re-edified. But the end 
nearest the chapel mus have been saved in its original state, for, even in my 
time, the noble saloon on the first floor, from wnich ther: was access to the 
chapel gallery, had its elaborate plaster ceilirg ‘ntact, and exhibited no work 
later than the days of Speaker Lenthall. Of his time is the sumptuous mantel- 
piece, which, I believe, still stands there, and of which I send you a photograph. 
Its columns are replicas of those which support the chapel gallery, and it is 
a most stately example of the style when the Flemish strapwork, so charac- 
teristic of Elizabethan and Jacobean work, was giving way, under the 
influence of In go Jones, to more Italian motifs, such as the acanthus ser ll 
and the frui: and flower garlands. But the older fashion of us ng this feature 
for the display of the family heraldry of the owner is retained and the 
pediment is fille | with Lenthall coats. —H. 
DOG-TRAINING. 
{fo tHe Epiror or *“* Country Lirk.”] 

S1r,—The reassurances of ** Airedale-owner ” will no doubt be very welcome 
reading to your correspondent whose puppy takes too keen an -interest in 
sheep; but I cannot help thinking that ‘ Airedale-owner’s” view is too 
optimistic, and that, whether the dog is sent away for training or kept at 
home, every effort should be made to check its bad tendency without delay. 
Will you allow me to offer one or two suggestions, which I hope may be of 
some help to Miss Milward? She mentions that ‘‘no beating she can give 
her puppy has any effect,” and evidently thinks that a stronger arm or perhaps 
a harder heart than her own is required, Personally, I do not think a nine 
months old puppy ought ever to be beaten really hard, and very possibly in 
this case it is not the quality of the beating which is at fault. I may be 
wrong, but, judging from my own experience of pippy nature in general, 
and of the energy and length of limb of Airedale puppies in particular, 
it seems to me very possible that Miss Milward may have been unavoid- 
ably rrevented from chastising her dog until some time after he ha! 
finished amusing himself. Half the difficulties in training dogs arise 
through inability ‘‘to make the punishment fit the time”; that is to say, 
the exact moment when it is required. An intelligent puppy which knows 
it has done wrong {and Airedales are as a rule intelligent) is usualiy careful to 
keep just out of reach for a short time afterwards; the longer the scolding or 
thrashing, which it knows it deserves, is delayed the less clearly it 
seems to be connected with the fault, and the chance of evading 
correction altogether naturally appears more and more possible to 
the animal’s mind. On the other hand, when retribution invariably 
follows so swiftly after a misdemeanour that it appears to be an 
inevitable consequence, the puppy comes to the conclusion that the pleasures 
of wrong-doing are not worth the subsequent pains. It is very much easier to 
prevent a b-d habit than to cure it, and the more a dog chases sheep the 
vreater will be its desire to do so. Un/ortunately, in this case the faut 
seems in a fair way to become a habit, and there can be little doubt 
that the puppy is already very well aware that sheep -running is 
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forbidden; so instead of punishing him after he disobevs, he must at all 
costs be prevented in tu'ure from disobeying. H's owner does not say 
what means (if any) of prevention she has used; but if the following plan 
has not already been tried and found wanting, it should, [ think, be adopted 
at once. For the present the puppy should never be taken out for a run 
without a piece of strong cord, 20ft or more long 


Se 


securely fastened to his 
collar—a chain or heavy rope is useless for the purpose; blind-cord or 
something equally light and strong is best, and there should be a 
number of large knots a foot or so apart at the loose end of the cord. 
The puppy may run loose, but only within a few yards of his 


owner, who must keep a sharp eye in the meantime on the cor}, 
but never attempt in an cmergency to seize it with her hand. 
If she does she will almost certainly fail to catch the dog if he really wants to 
evade her, as he will jump forward or sideways directly he sees her stop. If 
when sheep or anything clse attractive appear in sight the puppy attempts to 
dash ahead she should quickly put her foot upon the cord, which will bring 
him up with a jerk. The knots will prevent the cord slipping from under 
her foot and she can haul him in and rate him soundly. He should then be 
kept close at heel for a short time. If he strains on the cord (as he probably 
will) it is quite useless to keep a steady pull backwards on him; he must be 
‘* played ” more or less, allowed a little law, and constantly jerked backwards 
when he tries to get in front. After a time the cord may be lengthened 
gradually, but the jerking process must be continued until he allows the cord 
to hang slack. Whenever she jerks him back his trainer should say ‘* No!” 
or *“* Back!” to emphasise what she desires, and after a week or two 
of this treatment he will probably stop at the word, without the jerk 
which he has learnt to associate with it. The jerk must be given with no 
gentle hand; the dog must be made decidedly uncomfortable at first if the 
treatment is to be effectual, but Miss Milward need have no fear that he will 
be really hurt or frightened by it. I have tried it with very nervous setter 
puppies, not to prevent chasing sheep, but to teach obedience in coming to 
heel, etc., and it has had the desired effect without alarming them at all ; 
but Airedales are usually such very boid, fearless dogs that I do not think they 
would belikely tobe unduly cowed by muchseverer methods, and if Miss Milward 
feels unequal to the task of training the puppy herself, she would, I think, be 
wise to carry out her idea of sending him away to complete his education. I 
am sorry that I do not know personally of anyone who could undertake the 
task, If she decides to keep him at home she should certainly get General 
Hutchinson’s book on dog-breaking. Although primarily intended for the 
guidance of breakers of sperting dogs, it is really just as useful in the educa- 
tion of any other breeds, because it shows how to teach and enforce the habit of 
obedience, which is the one and only sure foundation for every sort of dog-train- 
ing. Thecheck-cord systemsuggested above is only one of General Hutchinson’s 
methods; if thoroughly carried out it should, at any rate, prevent the puppy’s 
bad tendency becoming an established habit; but as he is already nine 
months old, I am afraid some more drastic means of breaking may have to 
be used in order to effect a real cure.——EpitH CorNIsH, 


WAGGONER’S WELLS. 
[To trunk Eprror or ** Country Lirr.”] 
S1r,—I have the impression, brought from the dis‘rict, that the above name 
is the educated person’s rendering of the local name, ‘* Wagner's Wells.” It 
is easy to see how this came from ** Wakener’s Wells,” and you will be the 
last to desire to acquiesce in the corruption of old and, one may almost say, 
naturally-derived names.—C, S. M. 


BOURNEMOUTH PINE WOODS. 

[To tHe Epiior or **Countay Lirk.’’] 
Sir,—I was very pleased with the article on ‘* Bournemouth Pine Woods” in 
a recentissue. Itis greatly to be regret'ed that they are being cut down in a 
most reckless fashion. One wood where I used to get the best sunshine and 
mist effects has disappeared, and consists now of several grand avenues, with an 
abundance of detached and semi-cetachcd villas, in the vardens of which 
there stands here and there a solitary pine tree, looking forlorn and decidedly 
out of place. —MaAky C, Coram, 


LIFE IN FLORIDA. 

[To THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—Perhaps some of the many readers of CountRY LiFk could furnish me 
with some really useful hints and information regarding life in Florida, I am 
told the climate is all that can be desired, but I am anxious to know how the 
expenses of living there compare with the exvenses of ordinary living in the 
country in England, Any information will be highly valued by—ANn 
INTENDING SETILER. 





THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S AND ITS SCAFFOLDING 
{To THE Epiror or ** Country Lirk |} 
Sir,—The work of rebuilding the Campanile of St. Mark’s in Venice is 
progressing steadily and surely. For the moment, however, the scaffolding 
now in use for this work is attracting, if p ssible, more attention than tne 
tower itself. And in truth this is not to be wondered at, for the scaffoldiny 
is very renfarkable and an object of real beauty. It alters—as will be seen 
in the photo, raph—the character of the belfry, and transforms it altogether 
into a kind of medizval watch-tower, hinting more at a German than 
an Italian origin, and suggesting memories of Nuremberg rather than 
of the lagoons and ‘‘ the city inthe sea.” The scaffolding is formed of four 
hug: vertical beams made of pitch pine, placed cross-wise round the tower, 
and upheld by double shafts of iron. These shafts, which are shaped like 
a U, are worked by means of powerful screws, and hoist up the platforms aad 
all the rest of the scaffolding every time that the builling has attained 
to such a height as to require this “‘ up-lifiing.” At such moments the 
lengthening of the sha'ts is brought about by the insertion of fresh shafis 
at the base, which are equally U-shaped and double, and are substituted 


for those which have gone up higher. The raising of the apparatus is 
regulated by the striking of electric bells at each of the four corners, 
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burdened with hundreds of pounds each, extend for miles in unbroken 
lines. And the beneficiary of the whole business is the Florida ‘* coon.” 
The oyster itself has been named in his honour and is universally 
known as the ‘‘ coon oyster.” It is small, but of good flavour, and as the 
falling tide lays bare the reefs of oysters that connect the keys, or exposes 
the flats where the bivalves are fattest, the coons gather, singly and in 
families, scampering playfully about and occasionally pouncing on an 
incautious oyster who happens to open his shell wide enough for the 
insertion of a deft and destructive paw. The coons also eat small crustaceans 
of all kinds, oysters, crabs, fiddlers, etc., and, indeed, are as omnivorous as 
the bears, which in their Lilliputian way they strikingly resemble and to 
which they bear close zoological relationship. Unlike their big prototypes, 
however, they have prominent tails, ringed with black and white stripes, an 
adornment which is nearly unique among wild creatures. All coons, even 


the babies, dip their morsels of food in water when possible before eating 





© as to ensure simultaneous action for the process, while the heicght— 
which can also be regulated to a greater or lesser degree iccording to 
need—is generally limited to a metre and a-half ata time. Phe operation 
or this hoisting takes about 24hr., and sixteen men are told off for the job. 


It is calculated that it will have to be repeated some twenty-six times 


rder to reach the bell-chamber. The weight of the scaffolding ts 
520 **quintal,” of nearly § tons, and the whole machinery cost 41,400 
35,000! l ulvantages attaching to this movable scaffol ing are 


many. In the first place, the drawback of having to take all the apparatus to 


pieces every time the need arises for heightening it is now entirely obviated ; 
then, again, no svoner is a piece of brickwork finished than it is exposed 


to the eflect and influence of the air, and in this way the brand-new look 


is toned down; while the avoidance of all risk of accident to the workmen 
is the greatest advantage of all The scaffolding is also fashioned in 

ich & Way as to protect the we tkpeople from rain or from the scorching 
rays of the sun during the summer months—the roof being made of wooden 
rafters over which a linen covering is stretched that can be easily and quickly 
withdrawn in case of wind The building material is all carried up by an 


electric lift inside the tower, and it is probable that this lift—altered and 


lapted——will be kept for the convenience of visitors when the work of 
rebuilding the Campanile is finished. The chief engineer is full of hope and 
belef that this will be in two years’ time, and that in 1910 the bells of 


Sr 





Mark will once more ring out a peal of gladness from their restored and 
lofty p sition \ W 


them. They are easily tamed, amusing as pets, making meddling busy- 
bodies of themselves throughout the day and lie awake at night devising 


THE FLORIDA COON new methods of mischief. Their little exploring hands creep into pockets, 

[To THe Eprror or * Country Lirr.’’) shoes and open receptacles of all kinds, from jam-pots to ink-bottles, then 

Sir,—-On the south-west corner of the peninsula of Florida lie the ten times smear the jam on their own faces and the ink, by preference, on 
**Ten Phousand tueir master’s. The 
Islands.”” Beneath the coon of this letter 
waters that border and the two pictures 
them, along the coast is a quadruped, and 
washed by the Gulf should not be con- 
of Mexico, is a bed fused with a species 


olf clams a_ score of ol biped, familiarly 


miles long and of known as ‘*coon” 
inexplored width. throughout the 
Ihe mouths of the Southern States of 
rivers that flow the Union, and 
imong these islands, exploited elsewhere 


from the kverglaces through negro min- 


to the Gulf, are strelsy in what are 


ruarded by oyster usually denominated 
reefs; the channels **coon songs.” The 


ire banked with two photographs 


oyster-beds; the red 


accompanying this 
nangrove, which letter were taken 


by Mr. Julian A, 


makes almost im- 


penetrable jungles of Dimock, and shov 


the islands, sends the coon up a 


out banyan-like roots tree in the very 


and branches on act of ealing oysters, 
which living oysters and again caught 
collect in masses, when hunting 
single bunches. of for his dinner 
which often weigh out on an oyster 
sol ind) uowards reef. |e Ww. 
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